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The PDK Research Corporation and... 


New Directions in 


STEP taken by the Phi Delta Kappa Board 

of Directors this year may well go down 

as among the most significant in fraternity 
history. 

At a February meeting, the board authorized 
its executive secretary to draw up plans for es- 
tablishing a Phi Delta Kappa research corpora- 
tion. These plans, along with an initial two-year 
project recommended for the corporation, were 
presented and adopted at the August board meet- 
ing. 

If chapter representatives at the Biennial Coun- 
cil in December are enthusiastic, as we predict 
they will be, the fraternity will soon be embarked 
upon a research and publishing venture that could 
be of great moment to the teaching profession. 


In the words of Dr. Bemis’ report, “Phi Delta 
Kappa proposes to study systematically the vast 
reservoir of doctoral research . . . to determine 
what light these studies may turn on the critical 
and controversial problems of teacher prepara- 
tion.” 

Between 1941 and 1956, a total of 676 dis- 
sertations dealing with “teacher training and in- 
service education” were completed, according to 
the Phi Delta Kappa-sponsored Research Studies 
in Education. Unfortunately, doctoral research in 
education has been given but limited acceptance 
and only sporadic dissemination in any area. 
Some of the studies are amateurish, to be sure, 
and deserve neither acceptance nor dissemination. 
Others are good, and should be analyzed, evalu- 
ated, screened, boiled down, edited, coordinated, 
disseminated, promulgated, and what have you. 
These are the services Phi Delta Kappa and Phi 
Delta Kappans are uniquely fitted to render. 
These are the services proposed as the first Phi 
Delta Kappa Research Corporation project. 


There is not space to describe this project in 
detail here. However, it would involve the efforts 
of fifty or more qualified Phi Delta Kappans and 
the employment of a research director-editor with 


Teacher Education 


a budget of more than $93,000 at his disposal. 
This means that some outside financial aid will 
have to be secured. The plan envisages a fra- 
ternity contribution of something more than 
$20,000 in cash and services over a two-year 
period. 

There can be no doubt about the significance 
of the research area selected for initial explora- 
tion. We recently saw a candid report of a mind- 
and soul-searching session conducted by top 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education personnel. It reveals an almost fright- 
ening absence of definitive knowledge among this 
group with regard to the nature of an optimum 
teacher-preparatory program. Recent publications 
by Paul Woodring, whose work has been spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, point to the need for new directions in 
teacher education. The AACTE in Teacher Edu- 
cation for a Free People admits to a wide varia- 
tion in practice which can only be excused on 
the ground that no one yet knows what constitutes 
best practice, hence experimentation is neces- 
sary. But experimentation without evaluation is 
not defensible. 

Whether an intensive search by experts among 
the hundreds of dissertations gathering dust on 
library shelves will add more than a fragment to 
our knowledge we do not know. But we owe it 
to ourselves to find out. If we discover only that 
99 per cent of the research consists of moving 
bones from one grave to another, we will know 
more than we do now. This is the worst that 
could happen. At best, the project could develop 
something comparable to the Flexner Report, 
which revolutionized medical training shortly after 
the turn of the century. 

Whatever success accompanies this Phi Delta 
Kappa scrutiny of research, teacher education 
seems destined for major overhaul. Two articles 
pointing to current weaknesses and potential im- 
provements are scheduled for the November 
KAPPAN. S. E. 





To Counter the Revolt Against Adequate Support: 


Education-Centered Communities 


Citizen Action in 





There is more money; people are better educated; the 
need is greater than ever. But many communities are un- 
willing to give even minimum support to their schools. 
Why? In this article one of America’s leading educators 
suggests an “‘agonizing reappraisal” on the part of school 
people and makes a strong plea for greater citizen action. 
The very survival of modern free society depends, he thinks, 
upon the development of education-centered communities. 


















pone difficulties in securing even mini- 
mum support for schools and colleges 
should—and do—give educators pause. A 
quarter century ago, during the Great Depres- 
sion, we waited eagerly for the return of pros- 
perity, believing that when it came it would be 
easier to get money for the schools. Also, we often 
felt that in time the educational level of the com- 
munity would rise, and with this rise would come 
a better informed community. In it education 
would have a higher priority. Many a school man 
said, “What can you expect when only one of my 
board members has a high school education?” 

But now we have prosperity beyond the fond- 
est dreams of the Thirties, yet our society makes 
scarcely more than half the effort to support edu- 
cation it did twenty-five years ago. In numerous 
communities the average man has a high school 
education. In some the average adult has com- 
pleted the second year of college. Yet resistance 
to educational expenditure has probably never 
been so great as in the last year, nor have those 
opposed to public expenditure been as determined 
as now. How did all this come about? Why the 
revolt, if such it is? 

I believe that in our understandable enthusiasm 





MR. MELBY (Rho 1465) is the distinguished former 
dean of education at New York University. Now 
serving as a professor of education at Michigan State 
University, he has been conducting seminars for 
MSU faculty members on educational leadership and 
“frontier thinking.” This article was suggested by an 
address given last spring before the Chicago Citi- 
zens’ Schools Committee, “,}: Citizen Action.” 


By E. 0. MELBY 


for schooling we have overlooked a number of 
factors. One is that, by and large, the more money 
people have the more they love it, the more ma- 
terialistic they become, and the more likely they 
are to want to spend it on themselves. They may 
even be guilty of “conspicuous consumption.” 
Certainly they seem less willing to turn over any 
considerable part of their income to be spent 
by such public bodies as the board of education. 
Those of us who have served in several commu- 
nities, rich and poor, recall that often we faced 
more serious complaints about taxation in rich 
communities than in poor ones. Moreover, the 
laborer who pays a tax of $100 on his little house 
complains less than the wealthy man who pays 
$2,000, even though it is much harder for the 
laborer to find the $100 than for his wealthier 
fellow citizen to pay the $2,000. 

But, rich or poor, the average citizen has by 
now a considerable acquaintance with schooling. 
In no small number of cases the bitterest oppon- 
ents of spending adequate sums for education are 
men and women of university background who 
have themselves come from generations of ad- 
vantaged citizenship. We—you, 1, and our col- 
leagues, past and present—taught these people 
and they don’t think what we did and do is of 
enough importance that we should have even our 
minimum needs. They know we lack buildings 
and teachers for the increasing numbers of chil- 
dren and young people coming to our schools 
and colleges, but they will not vote to give us the 
funds we need. I fear that our political leaders 
have judged that their constituents feel this way, 
i.e., education is not very important. 
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Here I think we are witnessing a mass demon- 
stration of the ineffectiveness of book, fact, skill, 
and specialized learning in affecting the attitudes 
of people. Recently I spent some time with school 
men carrying on an educational experiment. They 
are baffled because the community that has the 
highest level of schooling displays the least sense 
of community responsibility. (I say level of 
“schooling” rather than education because there 
is a difference.) 

Beyond elementary school, it is probably 
doubtful that further years of schooling markedly 
influence the character of the individual. Per- 
haps we should ask, “Why should we expect 
the college man to have a sense of social responsi- 
bility which differs from that of the person with 
only a common school preparation?” Did not 
the college man pursue his high school training 
and his college work in search of economic and 
social gain for himself? Was he not studying 
subjects? Certainly he did not get his diploma 
for excellence in civic responsibility. 

We face a similar situation with reference to 
crime, delinquency, political and economic cor- 
ruption. We have thought that further schooling 
would bring improvement on these fronts, but 
has it? Perhaps we cannot be certain. But proof 
of a positive relation between years of schooling 
and political or personal honesty is by no means 
at hand. 


Why We Fail to Teach Civic Responsibility 

We in educational work are due for something 
that might be described by the famous phrase 
“agonizing reappraisal.” In making such a re- 
appraisal we shall be reminded of certain things 
our theorists have told us, to much of which we 
give only lip service. We shall find that when it 
comes to helping our students learn facts and ac- 
quire skills we are quite successful. For example, 
our engineers, doctors, and technicians amaze 
us with their technical competence. But are they 
more unselfish in their relations to their fellow 
men? Do they take more civic responsibility than, 
let us say, skilled laborers? I doubt it. But in 
view of the schooling we give them, why should 
we expect so much of them on the human rela- 
tions front? Their skills have been acquired by 
following the principle of learning by doing, while 
their character attitudes have been taught by lec- 
ture and book methods. And even in these the 
emphasis has been on what you know rather than 
on what you are, or what you are in the process 
of becoming. 

There is another fallacy in much of our think- 
ing about education designed to influence human 
behavior. We grossly exaggerate the role of 
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schools and colleges and underestimate the part 
played by the community, including homes, 
churches, newspapers, business enterprises, and 
the like. Why do we as teachers fall into this trap? 
There are probably many reasons, but one is that 
we work inside the schoolhouse—inside the pro- 
fession. Our attention is on facts learned, skills 
acquired. We are so lost in what we teach that 
we do not really see or know the people we teach. 
Nor do we visualize the life the pupils live when 
they are away from us. Seeing only a facet of 
life, we deplore the ineffectiveness—or worse, 
the evil effects—of community life on those with 
whom we work. Moreover, since we feel we have 
no real control over community life, we reach 
the fallacious position that we can do nothing 
about it. We conclude that the only hope is edu- 
cation of the young (we really mean schooling), 
by which we feel that ultimately society will be 
improved by infusion of new “blood” coming 
from our schools and colleges. 


Only Life Can Prepare for Life 


There is actually a triple error in this position. 
In the first place, as we have indicated above, 
we have nowhere near the power to influence the 
human behavior of our pupils required to offset 
the total effect of community life. In the second 
place, even if we had such power to influence 
behavior, the design would break down, because 
with greater longevity the proportion of young 
people in the society is too small to give us an 
infusion capable of accomplishing the purpose 
we seek. In the third place, the tempo of social 
change is becoming so rapid that education in 
youth can hardly prepare for the total span of 
a human life. Each lifetime will encompass what 
might correspond to several periods in past his- 
tory. Only life can prepare for life. 

Joseph K. Hart has pointed out that “the demo- 
cratic problem in education is not primarily one 
of training children; it is the problem of making 
a community in which children can not help 
growing up to be democratic, intelligent, dis- 
ciplined, reverent of the goods of life and eager 
to share in the tasks of the age. A school can 
not produce this result; nothing but a community 
can do so; consequently, we can never be sat- 
isfied that we have met the educational problems 
of our day when we have good schools. We must 
have good communities.” 


The Real Argument for Citizen Action 


Here we find the real argument for citizen 
action in education. Citizen action is needed 
to secure more money for education, to be sure. 
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It is needed to get more moral support for edu- 
cation and to give schools and colleges new re- 
sources in personnel and specialized competence. 
All these are important. But the greatest reason 
for citizen action is to enable modern free society 
to survive and grow in creative power. This can 
occur only when people are constantly growing 
and constantly being educated, which means con- 
stant involvement in citizen action. In other 
words, for optimum education we need a good 
community. 

What Is an Education-Centered Community? 

We hear much about the community, about 
community service and community schools. Much 
that is done under these heads is good. Yet much 
confusion and some moral loss surround the 
words “community service” and “community 
schools.” We as educators can have great zeal 
for such endeavors, giving ourselves unselfishly 
and energetically in doing things for people, doing 
what they ought to do themselves, supplanting 
local leadership, weakening its sense of responsi- 
bility, and depriving other people of the com- 
munity of a chance to learn by their own action. 
Because such errors are self-defeating, I feel 
that what is implied by the education-centered 
community is more nearly what we want in edu- 
cation than the community school. 

The school, however good, is only part of what 
we want. Ultimately, educational initiative should 
rest with the total community rather than with 
the school. In fact, the school would take on a 
new dimension of power the moment communities 
assumed conscious educational purpose and began 
coming to the schools, colleges, and universities 
for help in providing resources, specialized know- 
how, and personnel improvement of both profes- 
sional and lay people. 

I realize how hard it is for the teaching pro- 
fession to accept such a view. We are a new pro- 
fession. Only recently we wrested control of edu- 
cational processes from lay groups. Citizen action 
fills us with insecurity, for we fear we shall lose 
our hard-earned gains in professional status and 
power. 

Here our error is in thinking of ourselves and 
our institutions in too narrow a way. As long as 
we have this narrow outlook we shall be lonely, 
poor, and weak. We shall often be overlooked 
for the reason that the larger community is not 
doing anything in which it really needs our serv- 
ices. But once citizens at the community level 
begin to act to make their communities better 
places in which to live, they will need us. We 
will then become vital to community life and 
growth. Our true worth will be measured in ac- 
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tion. We, the teachers and educational specialists 
and administrators, will find ourselves wanted, 
no longer alone. Our economic poverty may not 
disappear at once, but as the years pass our people 
will come to understand the educator’s strategic 
role. The rich rewards of being on the community 
team will be matched, at least in some degree, by 
a better economic position for the educator. 

Perhaps someone will ask, “What can citizens 
do?” Many schoolmen and lay people have be- 
come so accustomed to having nearly all educa- 
tional responsibilities cared for by professionals 
that it is difficult for them to conceive of appro- 
priate roles for lay people in the educational enter- 
prise. Yet the fact is that lay people can do many 
things more effectively than professional educa- 
tors. They can contribute their insight, knowledge, 
and wisdom to educational planning and policy 
determination. They can serve on committees to 
inventory both educational needs and community 
resources. Often they sense community needs bet- 
ter than professional staff members and they are 
frequently closer to resources. Once informed, 
they can communicate problems and programs to 
the public with less embarrassment than teachers. 

On matters related to teacher salary and teach- 
er welfare, I believe we would have been much 
farther along at the present moment if profession- 
al people had been less active in seeking some- 
thing for themselves. No one likes to plead for his 
own salary and no one should be embarrassed by 
having to do it. Raising teachers’ salaries is a 
community job, an appropriate responsibility for 
lay people. Teachers should ask for better op- 
portunities for children. This they can always do 
without embarrassment. 


Examples of Citizen Action Now 

Of course there is a great deal of citizen action 
in the schools now. For example, in Flint, Michi- 
gan, mothers and fathers give of their time in 
the evenings assisting with community school 
programs. Mothers guide visitors through the 
schools, serve refreshments to visiting groups. 
They are ambassadors of good will and under- 
standing who assist in establishing two-way com- 
munication between school and community. In 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, citizens have been so suc- 
cessful in presenting educational needs to the 
public that the professional staff can now largely 
leave this problem to lay people and devote itself 
to immediate educational problems, knowing that 
citizens will organize to provide the means. This 
is as it should be. 

Citizen action can, of course, take wrong direc- 
tions. If citizens replace architects as designers of 
school buildings and teachers as prescribers of 
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methods of teaching reading, citizen action will 
be an abortion. But citizens have the power to 
determine educational policy and program. They 
will do this wisely only as they have a chance 
to learn to educate themselves. And they can best 
educate themselves in citizen action. 


But if citizen action has its hazards, so has our 
present well-nigh complete professional control 
of education. For with increasing specialization 
has come a narrowed perspective on the part 
of the educator, so that he is more tactician than 
strategist. With the growing power of educational 
institutions, they tend, in the minds of many edu- 
cators, to become ends rather than means, a fact 
which is strikingly shown by the juvenile and 
often destructive competitive conflict between in- 
stitutions supported by the same public through 
tax funds. Some day the public will get tired of 
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such silly and stupid behavior and demand adult 
behavior from its educational leaders. 

In this area also citizen action can help us. In 
working with the public, narrow parochial atti- 
tudes will embarrass us. The broader views of 
the citizen will lift our sights and the results 
achieved will inspire us to paint on a larger 
canvas with less concern for ourselves and more 
dedication to the task of building a good commu- 
nity, which alone can meet the educational chal- 
lenges of our day. The citizen in action for this 
better community, this education-centered com- 
munity, will spend his money for education be- 
cause he will increasingly be investing in a project 
he not only knows from the inside but one to 
which he is giving himself. Citizen action is thus, 
at one and the same time, an answer to what is 
currently called a tax rebellion and to America’s 
need for a new dynamism in education. 





Professional Autonomy—Sanction or Suicide? 


“Professional autonomy” is a will-o’-the-wisp which edu- 
cators, reacting to current emphasis on lay participation, 
will do well to understand more fully. The educator’s proper 
role is leadership, not autonomy, and the sources of his 
authority are respect and trust. This careful analysis closes 
with a clear statement of principles which should govern 
action in an American institution which always has been and 
always should be the creature of the people. 


By BEN M. HARRIS 


developments of the past two decades has 

been the enormous increase of citizen in- 
terest and participation in school affairs. In all 
such new movements some kind of reaction is 
bound to set in sooner or later. The movement 
toward more citizen participation is no exception. 
The reaction is coming from various segments 
of the education profession. It is a cry for “more 
professional autonomy.”* 

This reaction is expressed in faculty lounges, 
school administrators’ conferences, buzz sessions 
—wherever educators gather. It is not often ex- 
pressed in public. 

The desire for greater professional autonomy is 
stated in many ways. Among them: 


Ox of the most interesting and significant 





MR. HARRIS (Lambda 1911) is a former director 
of curriculum in California schools. He is now work- 
ing toward the Ed. D. in educational administration 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 


“I wish they would leave us alone so we could 
just teach!” 

“Why should we have parents on the commit- 
tee? This is a professional responsibility.” 

“Doctors don’t let patients tell them how to 
operate; why should we let them tell us how to 
teach?” 

Most of us have harbored these sentiments our- 
selves; at least we have heard them expressed. 
Whether or not one agrees, they are obviously 
unfortunate in one respect. They are defensive 
in tone. Certain segments of our profession seem 
to be developing a strongly defensive attitude 
toward citizen participation and the threats it 
seems to pose. 

A searching look at the sources of professional 
authority is in order. Is teaching an autonomous 


*Excellent statements can be found in Harry S. Broudy’s Building 
a Philosophy of Education and Myron Lieberman's Education as 
a Profession. 
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profession? Are there areas of complete autonomy 
for the professional educator? Are there other 
areas where professional autonomy is without 
authority? 

Insights which will help us to answer these 
questions come from a look at the history and the 
sociology of the public schools. The public schools 
in America were created by the people to under- 
take certain limited educational tasks. It is im- 
portant to note that the educational responsibilities 
of the schools were delegated to the school by the 
people! Furthermore, only selected educational 
functions have ever been so delegated, some being 
reserved for the home, the church, the community 
at large, or to other institutions. Basic to any real 
understanding of this whole problem is the clear 
recognition that the school is only one of many 
educational institutions and media. 


Responsibilities Are Delegated—and Change 


The delegated responsibilities of the schools 
have undergone change throughout the history 
of the public schools, from colonial times to the 
present. Contrary to prevalent opinion, these 
changes have not always been additions. Religion, 
morality, and discipline are noteworthy examples 
of areas of education where the school’s authority 
has been diminished. 

History tells us, then, that public education and 
the teaching profession are the creation of the 
citizenry. Authority determining what the school 
shall teach and who shall do the teaching are tra- 
ditionally vested in the people. In practice, to a 
very striking degree, how teaching shall be done 
has been closely controlled by public pressures 
and financial restraints as well as more direct 
means. 

What of the future? In America we are not 
irrevocably bound by tradition. Cannot the teach- 
ing profession become autonomous in these mat- 
ters? 

Regardless of their traditions, social institutions 
do change, but they obtain their authority from 
the public they serve. It is society which dictates 
the responsibilities and the privileges of its serv- 
ants in these institutions. In an authoritarian so- 
ciety this is ultimately so; in a democracy it is 
currently true! 

The ways of exercising authority over the 
schools are varied but inescapable. We have men- 
tioned the authority of tradition. Other sources 
of authority are legal, financial, and social. 

Legal authority may be in the form of legisla- 
tion, court decisions, school board rulings, or ad- 
ministrative policy. These are all effective and 
proper sources of authority. They are all subject 
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to the influence of the teaching profession, but 
they cannot be ignored by it. 

Financial authority is obvious and for that 
very reason not fully appreciated. It is through 
the exercise of this authority that the educator is 
controlled in many ways. Financial control means 
control of how many children shall be in a class, 
what shall and shall not be available as teaching 
tools, and what kind of physical environment is 
available—to say nothing of the living conditions 
of the teacher and his or her status in the com- 
munity. 

Social authority is less obvious than either legal 
or financial authority, but it is none the less real 
and powerful. Alert educators have for centuries 
been aware of the enormous difficulty of teaching 
that which society does not cherish or practice; 
that which society openly rejects is almost impos- 
sible to teach. What teacher has not enjoyed the 
satisfactions of teaching when parents are giving 
support to the concepts and the methods selected? 
What teacher has not sensed the granite wall to 
learning erected by a parent openly attacking the 
teacher and her methods? 

A basic fact about school authority is that, as 
an institution created and perpetuated by society 
to perform certain educational functions, the pub- 
lic school must take direction for its program 
from the citizenry it serves. In terms of both the 
traditions and the dynamics of our present so- 
ciety, there is no other justification for the public 
schools, no other course for the teaching profes- 
sion. 

What, then, is the authority of the educator? 
Are we servants at the beck and call of the com- 
munity, to carry out their every whim? We some- 
times are just this, of course. But it is not our 
role as the citizen sees the educator, and heaven 
forbid that it should ever become the profession’s 
concept of itself. 


Your Role Is Leadership 


The professional role of the educator is the 
highest of all callings in a society operating on 
democratic principles. It is the role of leadership. 
This professional role has two sides: 

1. The professional educator is a consultant to 
the citizenry. It is his responsibility to advise citi- 
zens of the kind of educational program which 
might best realize their aspirations for their chil- 
dren. It is his responsibility to suggest alternatives 
and possible consequences from each. 

2. The professional educator is an expert im- 
plementor of an educational program. He or she 
has the responsibility to take the concepts of edu- 
cation as accepted by the citizenry and imple- 
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ment them as effectively as possible. 

These two sides of the professional educator’s 
role are not separate, of course. They are inter- 
acting responsibilities. They are on-going proc- 
esses. Neither can be performed in isolation. Both 
presume close working relations at all times be- 
tween citizen and professional educator. 

Now, someone might say at this point, “Sure, 
this is fine! But if the citizenry has all the ultimate 
authority, how are educators going to have a 
chance to perform as ‘consultants’ and ‘imple- 
mentors’?” This question focuses on the very 
nucleus of the problem: What is a profession? 
Because real authority in education rests with the 
citizenry, professional authority is so derived. /t 
is delegated to the profession by the citizenry. 

The professional educator has authority, then, 
to act as a consultant and as an implementor of 
educational programs on the basis of the respect 
and trust the citizen has in him or her as an in- 
dividual and in the professional group as a whole. 
Experienced administrators have seen this in vivid 
operational reality. One superintendent will be 
granted extensive power by the governing board. 
Another, less trusted, will have his every move 
reviewed. 

The classroom teacher also experiences the in- 
fluence of citizen trust or distrust. One teacher 
will use so-called modern methods and include 
many of the so-called frills in her program. She 
gets hearty support from parents. Another teach- 
er, much more “traditional,” will be subjected to 
criticisms and complaints from a less trusting or 
less respectful parent group. 

Space prohibits thorough consideration of tech- 
niques whereby the educator can effectively exer- 
cise his roles as consultant and implementor. A 
few principles have been well tested in practice, 
however. Many things are as yet unknown. The 
following points seem of crucial importance. 


Operational Principles 


In the first place, citizen control is seldom 
avoided, or even made less effective, by excluding 
the citizenry from groups where school problems 
are under consideration or by withholding in- 
formation about school problems. Such practices 
may delay effective citizen control and will cer- 
tainly result in less intelligent, less sympathetic 
exercise of this control. A good operational rule, 
then, is an open door policy in which school af- 
fairs are public affairs. 

Secondly, citizen authority is rarely exercised 
entirely through the governing board. Many in- 
formal, extra-legal channels are in use at all times. 
This is most acutely felt by the classroom teacher 





An Administrator’s View 
“I trust that I will not be misunderstood 
when I say this, but I sincerely hope that school 
administrators will not abdicate leadership in 
education to any lay group. While the prob- 
lems of education should be shared, it would 
be tragic if the administration of education 
should become a lay function. Several studies 
show that lay participation has been extremely 
constructive and helpful when the functions 
of the advisory group have been clearly de- 
fined.” 
—PauL MISNER, Past President, AASA 











and the building principal. A good operational 
rule, then, is to make the widest possible use of 
existing or officially created bodies for the dis- 
semination of information and the consideration 
of school problems. 

Thirdly, school personnel, citizens, and chil- 
dren all need the assurance that changes in the 
school program will come about after considered 
judgment has been exercised and certain under- 
stood procedures have been followed. A good op- 
erational rule, then, is to implement changes in 
the school program only through some designated 
channel for decision-making. However, one should 
avoid using such channels as an excuse for keep- 
ing citizens from considering the problem prior to 
decision-making. 

A fourth consideration is that the best thinking 
about school problems generally comes from the 
interaction of ideas of people with diverse back- 
grounds and different points of view. Groups or- 
ganized to “rubber-stamp” preconceived ideas are 
rarely successful. A good operating rule, then, 
is to provide plenty of opportunity for all points 
of view to be expressed and carefully considered. 
The citizenry, when considering school problems, 
should have plenty of contacts with school per- 
sonnel—especially classroom teachers. 

A fifth point is most widely disputed, but ob- 
viously valid none the less. There is no clear-cut 
distinction between problems suitable for citizen 
consideration and those which are not. The idea 
that citizens should keep hands off any consider- 
ations of educational methods is simply unrealis- 
tic. A good operational rule, then, is to place no 
arbitrary restrictions upon the scope of the con- 
siderations open to the citizenry, but encourage 
them to focus upon those elements of the problem 
which they are best able to handle. It is often nec- 
essary for citizens to consider educational method- 
ology to some substantial degree in order to have 
background for making other judgments. 

(Concluded at bottom page 8) 
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By GIFFORD G. HALE ? 


VERYONE knows that, in hotel parlance, 
“European Plan” means lodging only. The 
meals are extra. Everyone knows that 

“American Plan” means meals provided. Under 
the ““American Plan” of education we have under- 
taken to provide more than is ordinarily offered 
across the Atlantic. Full value is given only when 
we devote full attention to the services we claim 
to render. 

One of the most pressing problems facing edu- 
cation anywhere in the world today is the task of 
how to provide for individual differences. The 
question is not successfully answered by the claim 
that “all men are created equal” nor is the prob- 
lem solved by those who say they have discovered 
some neat hierarchy of human inequalities which 
indicates the kind of education suited to certain 
types of individuals. The uncomfortable truth is 
that human beings are born unequal and that 
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equal opportunity consists of varied rather than 
of identical treatment. The uncomfortable truth 
is also that the more effectively we educate, the 
more our preconceived notion of the nature of 
the inequalities is apt to be disturbed. 

On different sides of the Atlantic we are com- 
ing to grips with this problem in different ways. 
Schools in England and in most of Europe are 
frankly designed to discover superior individuals 
and to give them more and different schooling 
compared with that provided for the others. Only 
in America do we apparently cling to the idea 
that all schools are for everybody and that every- 
body is entitled to try to climb the same educa- 
tional ladder. 


The English Answer 


The contrast with the American viewpoint is 
immediately apparent in the English outlook re- 
garding the nature of intelligence. It is evidently 
thought by most English educational theorists 
that intelligence is measurable, that we possess 
instruments capable of measuring it, and that 
the results of such measurement, together with 
other factors, do give a strong enough indication 
of individual differences to provide a valid base 
for widely different types of schooling. 





(Concluded from page 7) 


What of professional autonomy then? The un- 
varnished answer: There is no such thing! There 
is only professional respect and trust. 

Historically and sociologically the public schools 
of America are a creature of the people. For the 
teaching profession to be autonomous is like the 
tree divorcing itself from the soil. The people 
and their education are the reasons for and force 
by which the teaching profession exists. We may 





think we are wiser than any one parent or citizen 
group, and this may be so. But can a stream rise 
higher than the mountain? 

The unique characteristic of the professional 
educator is not autonomy but leadership. The edu- 
cator’s role is to lead the citizenry in formulating 
a program for the education of its children and 
making this program grow and develop. 

The authority to exercise this educational lead- 
ership comes from the respect and the trust of 
the people—no place else! 
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Although the real roots of the structure of 
English education are historical (just as it may 
be argued that ours reflect our history), English 
educational theory buttresses what is being done 
in their separate secondary schools. An upper 
ten to forty per cent, depending upon geographic 
location and other factors, receive the education 
provided in English Grammar Schools. This edu- 
cation is what we in America would call tradi- 
tional. It is verbal. It is bookish. It is based upon 
the development over a period of years of what 
we would call subject mastery, crowned by the 
taking of subject examinations covering several 
years’ work. The remainder of English youth re- 
ceive in their Secondary Modern Schools an edu- 
cation which aims to be more like our newer high 
school programs, with their community centered 
emphasis and courses based upon the life needs of 
youth. 

To an American, the astounding thing about 
the separate secondary schools is not only that 
they function on the basis of quite different views 
of the nature of the learning process, but also that 
they claim to have selected rather well the dif- 
ferent types of individuals who can profit best 
from their respective approaches. It is assumed 
that an examination at about age eleven can deter- 
mine, often mainly on the basis of intelligence 
test scores, who should receive what type of edu- 
cation. 


The American Answer 


In America we operate as though we believe 
no clear-cut differences exist in students sufficient 
to warrant their separation into different schools 
nor usually even into different classes. The typical 
American high school is not one dedicated to vo- 
cational or to academic education exclusively. A 
modern American high school makes few selec- 
tions which deny to any individual the right at 
least to begin a course of study. All this may be 
laudable in a land of opportunity, but the English 
could ask us certain embarrassing questions. They 
and the critics of American education have not 
been bashful about asking these questions in re- 
cent years. 

If a very wide range of individual differences 
confronts American teachers in many classes, it 
is argued, how can conscientious teachers, anxi- 
ous to meet needs, avoid pitching instruction at 
a different level than that which could be offered 
in a more selected group? Where the activities 
of the class involve, for instance, a special de- 
gree of proficiency in some basic academic skills 
such as reading, writing, or mathematics, how 
can a teacher have his plans and expectations 
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unaffected by wide differences in the capacity 
of individuals to undertake such tasks? 

We are fond of the American answer that 
skillful teachers can successfully differentiate in- 
struction within a single class so that individuals 
of different aptitudes and levels of achievement 
can all get what they need. We are confident 
that guidance at the high school level will dis- 
suade certain individuals from electing courses 
where they will not profit and where they may 
encumber the learning of others. We have tried 
and are trying various forms of so-called “abil- 
ity grouping,” but we believe that the democratic 
values sacrificed are greater than any educational 
values gained. Obviously we seek a situation in 
which those who desire and can benefit by cer- 
tain learning experiences are grouped with others 
enough like them in these respects so that fruit- 
ful learning for all will take place. 

To an Englishman (and to-many critics of 
American education) the astounding thing about 
our efforts is that we apparently believe the learn- 
ing process to be basically the same for all in- 
dividuals. Thus we do not find it necessary to 
separate those individuals who might profit more 
from one or another type of education. We brand 
attempts to do this as impossible and unnecessary. 


Practices in the Schools 


The widely divergent points of view in the Eng- 
lish and the American answers have given rise 
to widely different practices in the schools. 

In England most children are by age eight 
grouped according to their supposed mental abil- 
ities. Classes are often large, and children are 
taught with obvious expectation of higher or lower 
achievement. At age eleven individuals in the 
separate “streams” (as they are called) are exam- 
ined, and, to no one’s surprise, those in the higher 
streams get most of the places in the Grammar 
Schools, the others going on to the Secondary 
Modern Schools. In the Grammar Schools, the 
“streaming” continues, with those who survive the 
selection process going on to college or university. 

In the United States most children at age eight 
are in the self-contained classroom of a third 
grade. Retardation may have been exercised in 
a few cases so that some nine-year-olds may be 
present. It is recognized that individuals differ, 
but attempts to group administratively according 
to these differences are less likely to occur than 
attempts to meet the differences by sub-grouping 
within the classroom, particularly for instruction 
in academic skills such as reading or arithmetic. 
The hope is that lower grade teachers will ha¥e 
small enough classes so that the sub-grouping, or 
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other methods of meeting differences, may be 
reasonably successful. At age eleven, no conven- 
ient separation occurs in the American elementary 
or junior high school. At age fourteen or fifteen, 
when he enters senior high school, the American 
student will find some of his individuality accom- 
modated through choice of courses. From senior 
high school onward we rely upon combinations of 
guidance, trial and error, and persistence factors 
to send to college or university the ones most 
likely to profit. We have expanded the variety of 
offerings in higher education to meet the widely 
varying needs and aptitudes of the youth who now 
attend. 


Criticisms 

It is easy to criticize the English philosophy 
and practice, and many Englishmen are doing 
just that. Here are some of the criticisms they 
make: 

1. When children are separated administra- 
tively according to some general factor such as 
intelligence, the different instruction they receive 
is not always in line with their real differences 
in specific factors. “Streaming” is therefore un- 
justifiable, although “setting” (English educational 
jargon for grouping on the basis of achievement 
in some specific skill) may be all right. 

“Streaming” tends falsely to prove its own 
predictions. Children receiving different kinds of 
education begin to resemble the kind of education 
they receive instead of developing freely. Errors 
in classification are covered up because individ- 
uals in different “streams” soon become so un- 
like that their classification appears to have been 
correct. 

3. “Creaming” (English educational jargon for 
the process of selection at age eleven for special 
types of secondary schools) is unscientific because 
it is affected by quotas reflecting the varying 
number of places available in selective schools and 
because the process of selection is of doubtful 
validity. Both the method of selection (with the 
high importance given to results in a single in- 
telligence test) and the time of selection are under 
fire. 

4. The whole system has bad effects upon the 
mental health of England’s children and youth. 
Schools are being run more for the sake of ‘selec- 
tion than education. The hot breath of the exam- 
ination is being felt on the back of the necks 
of teachers and children as early as the beginning 
of the junior school at age eight. 

5. The plan is undemocratic. Habituated to 
a class society, England is merely trying to sub- 
stitute factors of general intelligence and resultant 
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educational opportunity for former class distinc- 
tions based upon social position. The way still 
is open for those who possess money or position 
to take fee-paying places in the Grammar Schools 
or to go to the independent schools which still 
occupy a very important position in English edu- 
cation. 

Despite these criticisms, England is by and 
large content to accept the present state of affairs 
(or some modification of it) in preference to what 
is viewed as the formless and unsatisfactory al- 
ternative offered by America. 

It is easy to criticize the American philosophy 
and practice, and many Americans are doing just 
that. Here are some of the criticisms they make: 

1. When children are not separated adminis- 
tratively on any basis other than that of chrono- 
logical age, the entire burden of adjusting edu- 
cational experience to individual differences rests 
with teachers. Large class sizes and meager pro- 
vision of differentiated materials result in prob- 
lems so great that teachers are unable to cope 
with them. Thus they teach children as though 
they were alike (usually aiming instruction at 
an “average” child), when in fact the children 
are not alike. 

2. Failure to group administratively hides dif- 
ferences in a growing mediocrity in which un- 
diagnosed and unmet academic disabilities at 
the lower extreme are glossed over while the 
more able students at the upper extreme become 
increasingly retarded. 

3. Unwillingness to guide youth into the sort 
of specific educational experiences from which 
each will profit according to his own aptitude 
and diligence has resulted in secondary educa- 
tion which is formless, aimless, and adjusted 
to the lowest common denominator. 

4. The lack of classification is having bad ef- 
fects upon the mental health of American chil- 
dren and youth. Although it is accepted that no 
single standard suits all individual differences, it 
is feared that even valid expectations tailored to 
suit individual potentialities are being abandoned. 
The lack of realistic aims is frustrating the slow 
as they are promoted into failure or allowed to 
ride along with little sense of accomplishment. 
It is boring the able since they are given no chal- 
lenge, and it is fostering the false value of “getting 
by” since the able measure accomplishment by 
comparing themselves with their less favored 
classmates. 

5. The result is false democracy. Americans, 
used to the idea of equal opportunity for all, are 
mistaking this to mean the same opportunity for 
all. The schools are abandoning their role of pre- 
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paring for a society based upon the strengths 
of individual differences and are accepting a so- 
ciety based upon the weaknesses of the all-too- 
common man. 

Despite these criticisms, Americans insist, by 
and large, that their educational salvation lies 
within their own accepted framework and view 
with some resistance the example offered by the 
English system. 


Will the *‘American Plan’? Work? 


Education on the “European Plan” is offered 
to those who can presumably profit by the type 
of programs available. In the pursuit of a pre- 
diction factor, much faith is placed in tests and 
examinations. Doors are closed which we insist 
should remain open. 

The English educational system is organized 
to meet the facts of life in English society. They 
say that classification into “streams” assures a 
range of abilities which makes it possible for a 
teacher to pitch instruction to the type of individ- 
ual even when classes are larger. They say that 
less knowledge about individual differences is 
called for when children are classified wisely into 
groups, that a teacher can know how to proceed 
on the basis of the type of child in any particular 
group. They say that materials in every classroom 
need not be differentiated to such a high degree 
when the individual learners are more nearly alike, 
that each classroom can specialize in materials 
suited to the type of child and the subject being 
taught. They say that teachers have a more man- 
ageable job, and that classroom individualization 
of instruction is less necessary under their system. 
They say that teachers who can devote their ef- 
forts to teaching the same pupils over a number 
of years in one subject do not have such a prob- 
lem of communication as do different teachers 
who handle these children in successive years. 
Furthermore, they say that streaming and group- 
ing into separate schools cuts down the necessity 
for detailed communication among teachers. Yet, 
in the much-vaunted “sixth form” of English 
Grammar Schools, the few who have not been 
eliminated are treated to small classes, individual- 
ized instruction, varied materials, and careful 
guidance from a team of teachers. 

Americans believe that the human individual 
is a complex assortment of aptitudes whose full 
potentialities cannot be predicted with accuracy 
by tests and examinations alone. Just as we are 
wary of what the psychologists call “halo effect,” 
Wwe are wary of “anti-halo effect.” We do not 
believe that any general measure of a man taken 
at any point in his development will tell what he 
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is always to be or become in specific situations. 
Our nation has grown great because men have 
been free to forge their own futures unfettered 
by what some faint-hearted prediction said they 
could not do. 

It has, however, sometimes been forgotten that 
the full flowering of individuals requires an es- 
pecially rich environment. The American contin- 
ent has offered this rich environment, and Ameri- 
can schools must offer it too. 

It seems obvious that the “American Plan” is 
more expensive in the short run, but it should be 
more productive in the long run. The investment 
in human potentialities is greater. The results 
should be greater. Although we believe that the 
results speak for themselves, we are aware of 
shortcomings. 

This seems to be an instance where a little 
progress is a dangerous thing. We cannot operate 
the “American Plan” on the European budget. 
For us to be successful we need certain conditions 
in our schools that go along with the American 
ideal. If we believe that we should avoid ques- 
tionable pre-judgments of the general aptitude 
of individuals, if we do not want to “stream” 
and “cream,” if we intend to educate individuals 
and not types, if we reject the idea of a rationed 
education for rationed mentalities, if we believe 
that we should suit educational experiences to 
specific aptitudes and to a dynamic view of human 
potentialities, if we wish to preserve the “open 
door,” we must accept the corollaries which go 
with our propositions. 

The groups brought together for learning ex- 
periences must be sufficiently limited in number 
so that teachers can cope successfully with the 
needs and interests of each member. The informa- 
tion available about group members must be suf- 
ficient to enable teachers to plan intelligently in 
terms of individual differences. The materials 
available in each class must be sufficiently differ- 
entiated in difficulty and interest to meet the 
needs of each group member. The teachers must 
be sufficiently skilled in managing classroom sub- 
grouping and individualization of instruction so 
that each member learns at his own pace and 
feels that he is a contributing member of the 
class. The teachers must work together as a 
“team” so that each individual’s learning in any 
class group is constructively related to the learn- 
ing which has taken place previously, is now tak- 
ing place in other classes, and will take place in 
future years. 

Without attention to any one of these condi- 
tions, we must admit that the “American Plan” 
is advertised, but the meals are not provided. 








Come, Bring,the Parents 


By EDWIN GEORGRICHARD BRUELL 


RS. Murthhurt was the sort of person who 
answered every open house invitation, like 
an eager emu pursuing a reluctant rhea. 

She held Miss Withwhite at bay. 

“And how is my son?” 

“Oh, er, your son, yes.” 

“Don’t tell me you don’t know Winston!” 

“Oh, yes, Winston, to be sure. He’s—your— 
boy?” 

“All mine and his father’s. Well! What do you 
think of Winston?” 

Miss Withwhite winced. 
lenging boy.” 

“Yes, his father and I have always found him to 
be very interesting—especially when he’s away 
on one of those trips. | mean when he comes back 
from one of those school trips. You’re having one 
of those trips this year, by the way?” 

“Oh, a trip. Yes, a trip to Washington.” 

“Oh, grand, grand. Winston will be sure to be 
going. 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Murthhurt, it’s this way. 
We have a number of more or less meaningful 
criteria to determine those students who shall go 
on the trip.” 


“He's quite a chal- 


Minor Triumphs #1: 


“Oh, you mean the trip to Washington?” 

“That is the one.” Miss Withwhite pursed her 
lips. 

“Miss Withwhite?” 

“Yes?” 

Mrs. Murthhurt charged in like a foraging yak. 
“Miss Withwhite, is it true, as I have heard from 
some channels, is it true that our son is lazy?” 

“Mrs. Murthurt, I hesitate to use such terminol- 
ogy. | can, however, say that at times he has 
a certain tendency toward indolence.” 

“And, Miss Withwhite, is it true, as your Mr. 
Trayzehooke stated, is it true that our son’s in- 
telligence is that of a high-grade moron?” 

“Mrs. Muthhurt, I have a feeling at times that 
Winston performs on the level of a non-achiever. 
However, his case is not entirely without hope. 
His manual performance is suited to his aptitude 
when he is not required to translate verbal 
symbols.” 

Mrs. Murthhurt had a quickening of the pulses. 
“Ah, Miss Withwhite, you always make me feel 
so good somewhere deep down. Tell me, does 
Winston ever day-dream? At school I mean.” 

(Concluded at bottom page 13) 
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“Now, Miss Withwhite, the first principle in the cultivation of fruitful parental relationships is the 
avoidance of harsh, subjective, or negative terms in discussions of pupil behavior and progress. . . . 
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EDUCATED PEOPLE 
Move Freedom Forward Around the World 


By LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 


T is an honor and a pleasure to be with you 
today and to greet such a distinguished lunch- 
eon group representing what has grown in a 
little over half a century to be the world’s largest 
professional fraternity. I would like to join with 
you in saluting your numerous chapters around 
the country, many of which are represented here 
today, and to congratulate all of your 65,000 
members on the dedicated work they have done 
and are doing to advance the cause of education. 
The spirit of an organization has rarely been 
caught up more clearly or more forcefully than 
in your own constitution: 


To promote free public education as an essen- 
tial to the development and maintenance of a 
democracy, through the continuing interpretation 
of the ideals of research, service, and leadership. 
It shall be the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to 
translate these ideals into a program of action 
appropriate to the needs of public education. 


In a very real sense your purpose is similar 
to that described in the motto of the National 
Education Association centennial, and it is a va- 
riation of that theme which I would like to dis- 
cuss with you today. 

How valid is the centennial theme of the NEA 
for the half of the world’s population today that 
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address, delivered at the July 4 Phi Delta Kappa 
luncheon in Philadelphia. Occasion for the luncheon, 
sponsored by Alpha Eta Chapter, was the NEA’s 
centennial convention. 


is hungry and illiterate; for the 500 million child- 
ren and youth age 18 and under who cannot read 
or write? What do these peoples in Asia, Africa, 
and all the under-developed countries care about 
high-sounding slogans? 

If we were at the other end of the economic 
scale, wondering where our next meal would come 
from, would we be so concerned with education— 
or freedom—or whatever relationship they might 
have? 

All the evidence we have answers convincingly 
that despite hunger and poverty, a great many 
millions of persons in backward and undeveloped 
lands do seek education and they do equate it 
most directly with freedom from poverty and hun- 
ger and with freedom itself. These peoples have 
long looked to the United States as a nation of 
great wealth, almost superfluous wealth, and they 
attribute much of this to our educational system. 

It is easy to see from statistics why we loom 
so large to these people as a hope, as an almost 
unbelievably rich land. With only six per cent 
of the world’s 2.6 billion peoples, the United 
States consumes about 50 per cent of the goods 
produced in the world. Unbelievable, but true. 
We are almost too well fed. Each person here 
consumes 3,100 calories a day, on the average. 
Citizens in India live on half that amount, or less. 
Indeed, less than 10 per cent of all the world’s 
inhabitants are able to live on a standard of food 
intake equivalent to ours. So you see why we are 
a favored land. 

We have both a car and a telephone for every 
three people in the country. Our gross national 





(Concluded from page 12) 

Miss Withwhite clucked. “It’s my feeling that 
Winston’s attention span is bounded in many 
areas. In fact he is sometimes lacking in motiva- 
tion. Motivation. That’s it!” Her eyes brightened. 
“What Winston needs is added motivation.” 

A sigh crossed the lips of Mrs. Murthhurt. 
“Does that mean like cutting off his allowance? 
But Winston can be so—so violently bitter if you 
know what I mean.” 

“Tut, tut, nothing so drastic as cutting off his 
allowance, Mrs. Murthhurt. That course might 
bring anti-social tendencies and expressions of 
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hostility on Winston’s part. No, Mrs. Murthhurt, 
I’m afraid that our future course must consist of 
developing the whole child in an integrated per- 
sonality.” Her avian eyes were traveling to the 
next in line. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, Miss Withwhite. 
You always make me feel so good. Like you say, 
you and I know that Winston has such an inter- 
esting personality.” 





MR. BRUELL is chairman of the Language Arts De- 
partment, Bremen Community High School, Mid- 
lothian, Illinois. 








product per capita is two and a half times that of 
the United Kingdom, eleven times greater than 
Japan’s, and a hundred times larger than India’s. 
In India there are 6,000 people for every doctor; 
we have a doctor for every 750 people. 

Since the time of the Second World War we 
have been in a period of great world change and 
improvement; some of the major powers are 
now weakened and less important politically and 
economically. Countries little known to us have 
become independent, have grown and prospered 
despite immense handicaps. 

In less than a generation, we have unleashed 
tremendous forces of energy, forces beyond man’s 
wildest dream of yesterday. We have atomic gen- 
erators and submarines, and may shortly have 
an artificial moon circling our skies. It is fascin- 
ating to conjecture on what all this can mean for 
our planet. If man can be educated to break his 
record of violence and live at peace with his fel- 
lows, what a truly wonderful world he can have. 

But in our quest to harness and utilize these 
physical forces we must never overlook the most 
potent and unchanging force of all—the force 
of people, driven by their needs and desires. 


Half the World’s People Are Hungry 


Half the world or more—inhabitants of much 
of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East—walk a 
narrow line between existence and starvation. 
They share only one thing in common—the mis- 
ery of living conditions caused by ignorance, low 
production, and low income. According to a state- 
ment issued by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee for Economic Development—a committee 
made up of the country’s leading businessmen and 
educators—the amount of goods and services pro- 
duced in America averages around $2,000 a year 
per capita. In other well-developed areas of the 
free world, the average is $1,000 a year. The 
average figure for the under-developed countries 
is, believe it or not, $100. 

As the committee observes, these figures de- 
scribe poverty, a traditional condition in the un- 
derdeveloped world. But, and I quote: 


A new element has entered this chronic situation 
—the ancient resignation of the under-developed 
areas to poverty is disappearing. This charging of 
old need with new desire has created an explosive 
situation. . . . In some places resignation to low 


standards of living has thus far been replaced only 
by a vague and general resentment against the 
state of things as they are. In other places the 
leaders, if not the people generally, have been 
fired by a growing knowledge of better developed 
countries to desire and demand speedy economic 
growth for their countries. 
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The statement goes on to point out that this de- 
mand of the under-developed countries for a bet- 
ter way of life is one of the most important facts 
of present world conditions, and that its import- 
ance will grow. And that, and again I quote: 


It is a desire strong enough to shape world 
history in desirable or undesirable ways, because 
the efforts of leaders in under-developed countries 
to bring about economic progress can take the way 
of peaceful development and growing freedom, or 
can lead, through frustration, to violence, to com- 
munist subversion, or other forms of regimentation. 


Our interests as individuals and as a nation 
make it desirable that we continue our efforts 
to help these new leaders to shape world history 
desirably. There are obvious reasons for this 
but they can never be spelled out too often. Peace 
and our national security cannot exist for very 
long in a world which seethes with resentment 
and frustration. New economic growth over more 
than half the globe will naturally increase our own 
prosperity as well as that of other nations. Fi- 
nally, in helping others we not only satisfy the 
humanitarian impulse which is so traditionally 
American, but we safeguard all that we most 
cherish as Americans—those inalienable rights 
defined in our Constitution as life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The Office of Education has just published the 
first of a contemplated series of yearbooks on 
“Education for Better Living” around the world, 
which contains a series of case studies of na- 
tions which dramatically illustrate the restless 
forces at work in the world, and how these forces 
are moved by education. 

One illustration from this remarkable book will 
give you insight into what is being done around 
the world in these neglected lands. 


What Education Did for Soghad 


The rural villagers of Soghad, in Southern Iran 
near the borders of the Caspian Sea, have for 
centuries been an agricultural people suffering 
from disease and poverty, with little hope of im- 
proving their lot. About four years ago, through 
the cooperation of the Iranian government and 
their Ministry of Education, an American mission 
went in to work with Iranian leaders on a pro- 
gram of bringing fundamental education to the 
villages, and through it, improved living condi- 
tions and better crops. 

In this area, only one village in fifty had a 
school, water was short, agricultural production 
low, communications extremely bad, and dysen- 
tery, smallpox, and tetanus so prevalent that 
about half of the babies born died before age two. 
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Little by little, village schools and adult edu- 
cation programs were begun. Hostile at first, with 
generations of tradition behind them, the villagers 
quickly gained interest and flocked to classes in 
arithmetic, reading, and writing; in cooking, sew- 
ing, and health. The men wanted to learn better 
farming methods and ways to improve their live- 
stock; a demonstration vegetable garden in the 
school stimulated many families to grow their 
own vegetables and to vary and improve their diet. 
Better irrigation and use of water were learned, 
and with these, too, came better sanitation. 

Through discussions in school, the villagers de- 
cided they wanted a better road to the next town 
and appointed a committee to work with the 
authorities. The road was graded and surfaced 
by the villagers themselves and later a truck was 
procured. This led to a demand for better mail 
service, and so it goes. 

As other examples in this yearbook illustrate 
over and over again, the best way in which the 
United States can help move freedom forward 
in these unfavored nations is by promoting self- 
assistance in ways best suited to their individual 
needs and cultures. This takes time, patience, un- 
derstanding, and, many times, sacrifice on the part 
of our educators and other leaders who carry the 
heavy responsibilities for our programs of inter- 
national relations. 


Russia Wants Friends—for Different Ends 

We are rich in these requisite qualities, and we 
have not been a people afraid to make sacrifices 
if we believed in the cause. But we are not alone 
now in our readiness to help the under-developed 
nations. Soviet Russia has made—and is making 
—enormous efforts to expand her trade, her sci- 
entific, cultural, and diplomatic relations with 
these nations. These efforts are being made, as we 
know, for only one purpose—to win Russia’s 
long-term aim of world domination by Commun- 
ist authority. 

The Communists are very skillful in their deal- 
ings with the people they are trying to win over. 
Assistant Commissioner Oliver Caldwell, of the 
International Education Division, U. S. Office of 
Education, travels all over the world in the course 
of his duties for the Office of Education, and was 
recently in Afghanistan, a country of great stra- 
tegic importance, right on the Soviet border. He 
tells me that the Soviets are going to great lengths 
to be “good neighbors.” For example, in Kabul, 
the capital city, they have recently replaced the 
dust and dirt of the main street with fine modern 
paving, and are anxious to continue this good 
work. 

The Afghans have built a fine new university 
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in their capital city, but they are having a hard 
time getting good professors. 

Salaries in Afghanistan are far too low to ap- 
peal to good professors in Western countries. The 
Soviets, appreciating this, have offered to supply 
the university with an entire science faculty within 
a week’s time, and salary will probably be no 
problem. The offer has not yet been accepted, but 
it is a temptation. The same sort of thing is hap- 
pening in other countries. And it certainly points 
up the wisdom of stepping up some of our own 
effo: ts. 


To Meet the Hunger for Knowledge 


I am not suggesting that we should try to 
match every propaganda move made by the Rus- 
sians. But we might do more along the lines sug- 
gested by President Eisenhower in his speech in 
May of last year at Baylor University. Speaking 
of the dearth of adequate institutions in areas 
where hunger for knowledge is unsatisfied, the 
President said: 


I firmly believe that if some or all of our great 
universities, strongly supported by private founda- 
tions that exist in number throughout this land, 
sparked by the zeal and fire of educated Americans, 
would devote themselves to this task, the prospects 
for a peaceful and prosperous world would be 
mightily enhanced. 


Several of our great universities are now busy 
with plans to — with the building and staffing 
of institutions of higher learning in under-de- 
veloped countries. But the citadels of poverty and 
disease are very great and offer enormous chal- 
lenge—challenge which will be increasingly met I 
hope by those who care about the welfare of their 
fellows. Fortunately there are many such in this 
country and in others contributing to the unity 
of the free world. 

Up to now we have been taking a “wide- 
screen” look at education and what we are doing 
and hoping to do about it in world affairs. It is 
time now, I think, to step back behind the camera 
to the point where anything and everything we 
can project to the world outside our shores has 
its beginning. That point, of course, is education 
right here in America. 


Where Are We Failing at Home? 


Just how effectively are we educating our citi- 
zens and future citizens? It is a sweeping question 
to which no man could presume to have all the 
answers. Let me give you instead some conclu- 
sions reached by one of our leading educators— 
Robert H. Reid—after an experience which gives 
him much wider opportunity than most of us can 
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hope to have to reach conclusions. Mr. Reid, 
of the Committee on International Relations of 
the NEA, was awarded an Eisenhower Exchange 
Fellowship last year and made a ten-month trip 
around the world to study schooling and the part 
it plays in promoting better relations between 
people. He says: 





1. Nowhere in the world is there an educational 
system as great as ours . . . with all its faults. 
Nowhere is the status of the teaching profession 


lower. 

2. The rest of the world holds a great faith in 
education and its impact on society. 

3. We do not “mirror” our culture well enough 
abroad. 

4. We have the best way of life that the world 
has ever known and therefore have more to lose 
if we continue to alienate people in other and less 
fortunate lands. 

5. Despite our many blessings, we are also an 
under-developed nation in many important areas: 
languages, knowledge of other civilizations and cul- 
tures, human needs, and happiness. 


The young people in school today are the cul- 
tural missionaries of this ideal that we call democ- 
racy. Many of them will spend part of their lives 
actually “in the field,” living and working in 
overseas countries. All of them, in the course of 
their daily lives, will be called upon to approve 
and support international pacts and policies and 
to understand the problems which must inevitably 
follow the “growing pains” of new nations, strug- 
gling and driving for new development. We should 
understand a great deal about “growing pains,” 
having suffered some pretty agonizing ones our- 
selves in the few, turbulent centuries it has taken 
us to win independence. But how well, I wonder, 
can we remember and be understanding? And 
teach our children to remember and be under- 
standing? 


We Must Give Them ZEAL 


First and foremost, we must give them the first 
requisite of a good missionary—zeal. We must 
fire their imagination and their enthusiasm, give 
them pride in their heritage as Americans and 
a keen appreciation of the human values that have 
made and always will make great Americans. It 
takes a good man or woman to be a great one. 
It takes the virtues that we heard a great deal 
about when we were children—virtues like hard 
work, thrift, making one’s word one’s bond, doing 
right for the sake of right, helping a neighbor over 
a rough spot, and growing up to be a good parent 
and earn the respect of one’s fellows. 

Life was a good deal simpler—and harder— 
back in what some people like to call “the good 
old days.” Some of us can look back to the time 
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when almost everything we used was produced by 
the family on the family farm, and there were 
no such things as frozen television dinners and 
automatic dishwashers. Today, no family wants 
to be without these things. Or without a car as 
new and as powerful as the one next door. And 
because of the stress and the strain of acquiring 
more and more of the luxuries of modern living, 
many of us fail to put the emphasis we should 
upon the deeper values that make life worth the 
living. 


A Lesson To Be Learned from India 


One of the students from India who had just 
finished a year’s training in this country offered 
some thoughtful meditations for us to consider. 
He had visited many cities, studied in several 
universities, and made a number of friends. Many 
things impressed him and he was going home with 
knowledge and experience that would be of great 
help to his fellow countrymen. He thought that 
the Americans he met were “very warm and won- 
derful people,” but most of them, he thought, 
could learn a great deal about spiritual happiness 
and inner peace from even the poorest people in 
his own country. Certainly these are qualities 
needed by everyone, and we should stress them 
increasingly where the stress will prove more 
effective—in the home, the church, and the school 
—the three most powerful forces in our children’s 
lives. 

These may be the most powerful, but they are 
not the only forces. Radio, television, newspapers, 
and magazines, community attitudes—all these 
and many other factors are part of the educative 
process. And most of them, I am afraid, tend to 
put emphasis in the life success story on material 
things like getting a better job, a bigger car, and 
a more impressive house. There is a big job to 
be done in putting the more important values in 
their proper perspective. 

The need to put them into perspective is il- 
lustrated by the stories we read every day of 
young people who break our laws—some of 
them because they are maladjusted children with 
unhappy home backgrounds, many of them with 
good homes and devoted parents and no reason 
for being delinquent except “the kick” they get 
out of it. 

Last year, you may remember, the FBI re- 
ported that approximately 46 per cent of the 
arrests made for major crimes were of young 
persons aged under 18. More than two-thirds 
of a million teen-agers were arrested. And al- 
though our population between the ages of 10 
and 17 increased only three per cent above the 
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previous year, the number of young people who 
were arrested last year increased 17.3 per cent. 

These statistics are terrible enough. The 
stories of anguished homes and broken lives and 
lost opportunity for happiness are still more ter- 
rible. They are an indictment of all of us who 
share responsibility for bringing up children in 
the way that they should go, for their own and 
their country’s welfare. 
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The Unenforceable Obligations 


In schools today, then, I think that our first 
job in education should be to work more ef- 
fectively with parents and others to help chil- 
dren to grow into well-disciplined citizens. We 
need to expand our emphasis on giving children 
much practice in the performance of the “un- 
enforceable obligations’—those deeds for the 
benefit of others, for the school community and 
for country, that spring from the inner spirit 
of caring and wanting to make things better for 
humanity at home and abread. We must be eter- 
nally vigilant, as good teachers always have been, 
to infuse not merely a pride in democracy, but 
a fierce belief in it—a burning conviction that 
it is worth sacrifice to keep. And we must make 
our young people appreciate that democracy can- 
not win out against its conflicting ideology—com- 
munism—unless its principles are given devoted 
application in daily living. Quite recently, Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, in his interview on television, gave 
us a graphic example of the passionate conviction 
that Communists have in their ability to win this 
battle of ideologies. He said: 

I can prophesy that your grandchildren in Ameri- 
ca will live under socialism . .. will not under- 
stand how their grandparents did not understand 
the progressive nature of a socialist society. 

And this, remember, while the frightful record 
of the “progressive nature” of that socialist society 
in Hungary is still so movingly in our hearts and 
minds! Let us keep it in hearts and minds, so 
that we may keep our freedom in a free world. 

At the beginning of this talk today, I spoke 
of new forces and new leaders in under-developed 
countries. And of their ability to shape world 
history desirably, or undesirably. American 
schools, as we know, have concentrated until now 
upon educating children for a world that com- 
prised comparatively little outside the world of 
Western Europe. It is obvious that if we are to 
help these new forces to shape history for a better 
world we must open up our educational horizons. 
We must give our students a broader foundation 
of knowledge—provide new study material to 
put Asia, Africa, and other little-taught-about 
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areas into sharper focus during the school day. 
Our children must know more about history, ge- 
ography, politics, and literature on a global scale. 
We must put greater emphasis on the teaching 
of other languages. And make students more ap- 
preciative of the fact that the great philosophies 
and achievements of the human race belong to 
all members of the family of nations—not just 
to those who inhabit the Western World. 

We could have much discussion about this 
and the challenge it offers, in a time when we 
are “growing out at the seams” as it were, with 
the educational demands already being made up- 
on us in this country. Doubtless you are thinking 
about the teacher shortage, and the classroom 
shortage, and the thousands of children trying to 
crowd a full day’s study into only half a school 
day. How, you ask, are we going to widen hori- 
zons? I can only tell you that we shall because 
we must. Because the American people will not 
fail in the future, any more than they have failed 
in the past, to meet the price of progress. 

The price will be heavy. Within the next decade 
America must have an educational expansion be- 
yond anything ever known, for the alternative is 
no less than a return to the slavery which has 
plagued man since the beginning of his history 
upon this planet. 

Man’s history has been very brief, measured 
against the age of the earth. The oriental peoples 
(who were the first, as far as we know, to de- 
velop the arts of civilization), the Greeks, the 
Romans—all practiced slavery and were enslaved 
in turn by oppression, or by prejudice and ig- 
norance. Enlightened personal freedom—liberty, 
as we enjoy it in America today—has prevailed 
for a very, very short time in history and only in 
the Western World. 


Education as a Two-Edged Sword 


We are engaged today in a battle of conflicting 
ideologies. The outcome will determine whether 
man is to stay free, or again become enslaved, 
and education is the master weapon. Possession 
of this weapon does not necessarily move freedom 
forward. The Nazis, remember, used their edu- 
cational system to destroy freedom. The Soviets 
are training armies of scientists and technicians 
with a similar objective. 

Whether education moves people backward 
to slavery or forward to freedom will ultimately 
depend upon the way it is used to exert the great 
force 1 spoke of at the beginning of this talk— 
upon how it is used to help two-thirds of the 
world’s population to a greater share in the fruits 
of earth’s bounty and man’s achievement. 
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And how it is used will not be determined by 
statesmen, or industrialists, or defense experts. It 
will be determined by those responsible for our 
schools and for what is taught in our schools— 
by educators, and teachers, and by every citizen 
in communities large and small throughout the 
length and breadth of this great land. 

America has inherited an unsought role in the 
leadership of the free world in dynamic days. We 
are on the edge of a stupendous new frontier in 
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the human story, with unprecedented opportun- 
ities for progress beckoning us to fulfillment of 
man’s brightest dreams. With courage, under- 
standing, and high resolve, we can use education 
to make progress. We can temper this master 
weapon and arm ourselves to march on to settle 
this new frontier—to build the better world for 
which man has hoped throughout the centuries, 
but only dimly seen. 





Skinner Demonstrates Teaching Machine 

A “teaching machine” for high-school and col- 
lege level classes was demonstrated at the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association meeting in Septem- 
ber by Professor B. F. Skinner of Harvard. In- 
tended for subject matter in which simple numerical 
or literal answers are inadequate, the machine shows 
questions written on a paper disc at one window. 
A second window exposes a piece of paper tape 
on which the answer is to be written. When the 
student has written an answer which satisfies him, 
he operates a level which advances his answer un- 
der a transparent cover so that he can no longer 
change it, and also exposes the correct answer. 
The student compares the correct answer with his 
own. If he is right, he moves the lever further, which 
reduces the number of times that particular ques- 
tion will appear as the disc revolves, and advances 
the tape and disc to the next position. The machine 
repeats the cycle of questions as uften as necessary. 

Skinner states that the machine operates on prin- 
ciples which have emerged from a twenty-five year 
study of learning. For maximal learning efficiency, 
the student must be told whether his answer is 
right immediately after he has made a response. 
The machine gives this early positive reinforcement, 
and presents material in a programmed form in a 
series of small steps. It also guarantees participa- 
tion by the student in all phases of the learning 
process, something not achieved by audio-visual 
aids or TV, according to Skinner. He believes that 
the machine, with appropriate programming ma- 
terial, will help to fill the demand for more educa- 
tion by freeing the teacher from routine chores 
of grading and drill. 


A Statewide Educational TV Network 

Alabama is the only state in the nation to oper- 
ate a full-time statewide educationa! television net- 
work. The Dixie program is operated under the 
Alabama Educational Television Commission, es- 
tablished by the state legislature. Funds are pro- 
vided annually by legislative apppropriation, with 
some added foundation money. Educational TV in 
Alabama offers fifty-three hours a week of programs 
ranging from in-class instruction and adult educa- 
tion to farm and home-making information and cul- 
tural programs. 


Don’t Let Happiness Hold You Back! 


The following came to the Kappan editor this 
summer as an anonymous contribution: 

Men, don’t let happiness hold you back. Are you, 
too, a victim of those new tranquilizing pills? Then 
try Dr. Crane’s Hypochondria Pills. These amazing 
wonder pills are guaranteed to make you discon- 
tented, dissatisfied, disgruntled. Take Dr. Crane’s 
Hypochondria Pills and you'll find yourself demand- 
ing a school superintendency if you are a coach, a 
position in industry if you are a superintendent, a 
bigger house, a more attractive wife. Is it worth all 
you're missing just to be content? Read what this 
famous educator says: “Before taking your pills I 
was a happy, carefree teacher getting no place. Now, 
thanks to Dr. Crane’s Hypochondria Pills, I am a 
manic-depressive and getting ahead fast. How can 
I thank you?” 

So, if you’re worried about not worrying, try 
Dr. Crane’s Hypochondria Pills. 


Paying Membership Dues with District Funds 


In a study dealing with legal authority for the 
use of public funds in paying membership dues of 
teachers and board members, Joe McClain, Pico, 
Calif., found that the lack of such authority has 
led to much inconsistent practice. He recommends 
that expenditures from district funds be legalized 
for payment of dues for the entire board in school 
board associations; that membership dues in service 
clubs and civic organizations for employes and 
board members not be paid; that dues in professional 
organizations having for their exclusive purpose the 
promotion and advancement of public education be 
a legal expenditure. He also suggests a thorough 
investigation of convention and conference expenses, 
especially in the twilight area of payment of mem- 
bership dues as part of registration fees at conven- 
tions. 


Stiffer Graduation Requirements 


The Chicago Board of Education, after an eight- 
teen-month study, has adopted stiffer requirements 
for high-school graduation. Students must now 
take a minimum of ten courses in English, social 
studies, mathematics, and science instead of six, as 


in the past. 
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Some Amateur Athletes Are Underpaid 


The facts of life in modern sports have rendered obsolete 
most of the old distinctions between the amateur and the 
professional. Many of our colleges, caught in the change, 
cannot escape. This teacher of physical education and rec- 
reation takes a quick look at some of the anomalies of 
amateruism-professionalism today and suggests ways out of 


the trap. 


By MORTIMER H. MORRIS 


HE cost of living has gone up. Nowhere is 
this more clearly illustrated than in the ex- 
periences of Jim Thorpe and Wes Santee. 

Thorpe was relieved of all the medals presented 
him by the King of Sweden for his widely ac- 
claimed victories in the 1912 Olympic games. 
This action was prompted by the disclosure that 
the great Indian athlete had forfeited his ama- 
teur status by accepting two dollars a day, less 
expenses, for playing baseball in North Carolina 
during the summer of 1910. 

In the modern era, Wes Santee candidly ad- 
mitted receiving over $1,100 of expense money 
for competing in three California track meets be- 
tween May 14 and May 22, 1955. His subsequent 
suspension has been attacked on the ground that 
AAU limitations of fifteen dollars per diem, plus 
expenses, are unrealistic. Santee’s own defense 
is that everyone breaks the rule, hence the rule 
is invalid. He is supported in this view by many 
sports fans. Even basketball coach Phog Allen 
and a United States senator from Santee’s native 
Kansas take this attitude. 

Evidently many things have changed since 
1910, including public attitudes. W hy? 

There was a “day when an athlete completed his 
college sports career with the knowledge that he 
would move into the business or professional 
world and, while he might for a time lean on his 
reputation and his headlines, his days of compe- 
tition were at an end. 

Today this is no longer true. The growth of 
professional athletics has created an additional 
rung to be climbed on the athletic ladder. For 
track stars it is unfortunate that no such rung 
exists as yet. Bannister, the English runner, de- 
sired to be a doctor and willingly abandoned his 
track career at its peak. Santee evidently desires 
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only to be a great miler, but since there is no 
professional track competition in which to con- 
tinue, he must remain an “amateur” in his “pro- 
fession.” 

There are many others like him. The Reverend 
Bob Richards achieved his tenth consecutive vic- 
tory in the annual Millrose games at Madison 
Square Garden last February. Harrison Dillard 
was hurdles champion for nine years in the same 
meet. 

To maintain top-notch competitive conditioning, 
many hours must be devoted to daily drill on 
fundamentals and to long workouts for stamina 
and timing. Travel to various championship meets 
consumes long hours. Track is no longer a recrea- 
tional activity but a time-consuming profession de- 
manding the full energies of the individual. Since 
few of the athletes who take part are wealthy, 
one must be exceedingly naive to believe that 
love of sport is the primary reason they extend 
their athletic careers as long as they are phy- 
sically able to meet competition. 

At the 1956 Olympic winter games the state- 
subsidized Russian athletes formed the largest 
contingent, outnumbering the American amateur 
squad 145 to 126. Australia failed to raise suf- 
ficient funds to send a full team, but seventeen 
performers added approximately $500 each 

(about one-third of the cost) for the privilege of 
competing. It would be interesting to know how 
many of the Russian and American amateurs 
would have made the trip in a like situation. 


When ‘“‘Amateurism” Pays Off 


Even in sports where an individual can move 
into the professional realm, it may actually be 
more profitable to remain an amateur. This is 
especially true in such games as golf, tennis, and 
figure skating, where only the exceptional per- 
former can succeed as a professional. 

The United States Golf Association recently 
re-wrote the amateur status rule to eliminate par- 
ticipation by amateurs in Calcutta pools. These 
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pools, a gambling gimmick, have long existed but 
were overlooked until false names, collusion, and 
other cheating methods resulted in unfavorable 
publicity. 

Top-flight amateurs Ken Venturi and Harvie 
Ward (now declared pro) serve as salesmen for 
an auto dealer who by chance is also a U. S. 
Golf Association official. 

After three years and a guarantee of $125,- 
000, Jack Kramer finally enticed Lew Hoad 
to desert amateur tennis. 

Swimmers and figure skaters, especially female, 
find a national, international, or Olympic title 
practically a requisite for stardom in ice shows 
or aquacades. Sonja Heine, Barbara Ann Scott, 
Dick Button, and the 1956 Olympic champion, 
Hayes Jenkins, have all joined ice shows. 

Professional sports organized in leagues of 
many teams such as baseball, football, basketball, 
and hockey are those using the greatest number 
of athletes and here the college or high school 
athlete of exceptional talent finds a ready market 
for his services. 

However, many industrial organizations and 
some communities promote amateur teams that 
provide greater return for athletic ability than 
even the professional leagues. This is true of some 
basketball teams sponsored by midwestern and 
western oil companies. All-American Clyde 
Lovellette originally refused a $50,000 pro con- 
tract to join such a company. Jean Marc Bel- 
iveau, current idol of Canadian hockey fans, was 
reluctant to leave amateur hockey, although he 
eventually signed a five-year contract unofficially 
estimated at well over $20,000 per year. 

Thus far we have spoken only of athletics be- 
yond the college level. But here too, if we face 
the facts, we realize that amateur athletes are 
paid. If the sport happens to be football or bas- 
ketball, its amateurs are probably better paid than 
the wrestler or swimmer, unless the school puts 
extra emphasis on what is generally referred to 
as a minor sport. 


ET’S face it. Often without consciously in- 

tending to do so, our colleges have become 
sports promoters. Teams are recruited for the sole 
purpose of producing victories. The welfare of 
the boys is incidental. Any registered university 
student is entitled to and should receive an edu- 
cation, but for athletes the collegiate sports pic- 
ture is, with a few exceptions, a complete nega- 
tion of the purposes and principles of higher edu- 
cation. 

Institutions participating in the 1955 Dixie 
Classic Basketball Tournament each received $7,- 
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000 above expenses. Each Christmas recess many 
colleges send teams to post-season football bowl 
games. That these games are strictly money-gath- 
ering promotions and not in the least concerned 
with the athletes or the sport can best be an- 
swered by asking the question, “How many bowl 
games would be played if no admission were 
charged and each college were responsible for the 
expenses of its team?” 

Many of our subsidized athletes have no right 
even to be in school and many others have no 
desire to be in school for an education. They 
realize, however, that this may be the stepping 
stone to true professionalism—or is possibly a 
means of delaying a lifetime of work at a level 
they do not enjoy. 


The Dullest Athlete Can Enroll Somewhere 


At a time when college entrance is difficult for 
even above-average students, the dullest athletes 
can get in somewhere. At William and Mary and 
CCNY, we now know, transcripts have been al- 
tered to permit this. The College of Idaho has 
openly recruited athletes unable to meet entrance 
exams elsewhere. Glenn Davis flunked out of 
West Point once and with touchdown twin Doc 
Blanchard graduated in the bottom five per cent 
of his class. 

There are, of course, many college-caliber 
athletes who really desire an education. It is as- 
tounding, however, that even the better-than-aver- 
age student can attain passing grades and still 
play a varsity sport. Consider the football player 
during the fall term. He practices daily from 
mid-afternoon until dinner time. He spends ad- 
ditional time being taped, suited, and prepared 
for the field. If he is unlucky enough to be in- 
jured, there is additional time spent in whirl- 
pool baths, under heat lamps, and in receiving 
massage. His evenings are often devoted to movies 
of the home team and the team to be played. 
There are plays to learn, opposition offenses to 
fathom, and other skull sessions. Saturdays are 
devoted to games. The number of days on away- 
from-home trips depends on the distance to be 
covered. If there is a pretense of maintaining a 
work schedule to help pay for the player’s “ride,” 
this involves additional time. On evenings when 
he is not involved with football, the athlete is 
generally too fatigued to concentrate on books 
and, if anything, would be better served with a 
recreational activity. In the spring he is again 
exposed to a month of practice which probably 
involves two-thirds as much time per day as the 
fall program. How he can attain passing grades 
is a miracle. As for getting an education—well, 
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let’s not try to define too many terms in one 
article. 

That the sport of football at this level is fun 
also becomes questionable. Coach Red Sanders 
of UCLA describes a “ document which 
we compile about every opponent, mimeograph, 
and distribute to our players. Our Maryland book 
was about as thick as a telephone directory for a 
city of 200,000. There were page after page of 
diagrams of Maryland plays, a complete dossier 
on the ability and playing characteristics of every 
man on the Maryland team, and probability charts 
of the Maryland offense.” This is a weekly prepa- 
ration that must be learned. It hardly sounds 
like fun. 

The specialization of the game leaves no time 
for horseplay and robs the entire performance 
of spontaneity. A good athlete does his job 
instinctively or from habit. As Casey Stengel 
griped after losing a 1955 World Series game 
because his pitcher had not covered first base, 
“You don’t think, you just move.” In most cases, 
much of the thinking is done from the bench. 
Even with the Cleveland Browns, perennial East- 
ern Division pro champions, a guard enters on 
each play carrying the signal from the bench. Jn 
the 1956 Rose Bowl game both teams were 
accused of coaching from the bench and it was 
admitted as being standard operating procedure. 


“Rules Are Made To Be Broken” 


On the ethical side, the college athletic pro- 
gram tends toward sham and pretense. Both off 
and on the field the developed attitude is one of 
“getting away with all you can; rules are made 
to be broken.” The crime is not in the act but 
in being caught. Yet benefits claimed for ath- 
letics include “team spirit” and “good sportsman- 
ship.” The Grinnell College professor who has 
just completed a study showing that “sports help 
in developing a desirable personality” didn’t 
sample the bigtime football population.’ Unfor- 
tunately, the good outcomes which may be ob- 
tained from sports are impossible in over-em- 
phasized, high-pressure athletics which by their 
nature must be highly selective and highly spe- 
cialized. 

College basketball and football players know 
they are in a serious business. Clowning before 
a game is discouraged and full concentration is 
given to the upcoming assignment. There is little, 
if any, contact with opposing players before a 
game. It is reported that Phil Dickens, the new 
Indiana coach recently suspended for over-zealous 
recruiting, has actually refused to speak to op- 
posing coaches and players before certain impor- 
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tant games or to let his players do so. Operating 
on the sound psychological principle that for him 
and his team these men were the enemy and 
should be treated as such, he parlayed his in- 
sights into an undefeated season at Wyoming. 

Even among themselves, football teams are 
limited in contact. Ends work at one end of the 
field, backs in a corner, and the various line- 
men in scattered locations according to position. 
For an occasional scrimmage and the Saturday 
spectacle, the team gathers as a unit. 


Nevers Played with a Broken Ankle 


Even physically, college players are subject to 
the evils of over-emphasis. Coaches have risked 
lifetime crippling of boys by playing them despite 
serious injury. Stanford’s immortal Ernie Nevers 
is said to have played a Rose Bowl game with a 
broken ankle. 

As Wes Santee was worth more than a mere 
$1,100 at the ticket window of the meets in which 
he competed, these boys become the sideshow 
attraction at their respective box offices. They 
should be paid a salary commensurate with their 

ties. Attendance at classes should be non- 
compulsory and those who desire an education 
should carry limited class schedules during the 
playing season. An extra year of school should be 
granted to complete graduation requirements. 

There is a second solution that has worked 
well for over twenty years at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, to choose one example. However, since 
the plan puts athletics in proper relationship with 
other phases of the academic program, is com- 
patible with the purposes of the university, and 
makes sports a recreational reality for the entire 
student body, it would be fantastically unrealistic 
for most of our colleges. 

At Johns Hopkins eleven intercollegiate sports 
are played on varsity and freshman levels. Coach- 
es have status as professional members of the 
faculty and coaching is only a part of the teach- 
ing load. No coach depends on a winning team to 
maintain his position. (In 1955 over 100 major 
colleges hired new head football coaches.) In 
addition, there are intramural leagues for those 
not on varsity teams. The entire program is sub- 
sidized by the university. No athletic scholarships 
are given. No admission is charged for any ath- 
letic event. 


1E. G. Booth, Jr., assistant professor and 
required physical education program at Grinnell, has found, in a 
piece of research done at the State University of Iowa, that per 
sonality differences do exist between athletes and non-athletes, and 
they are probably caused by competition. Measurable differences 
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also exist between participants in individual sports, in team sports 
and in team-individual sports. In general, Booth’s results seem 
to favor those who believe that sports help in developing a desirable 


personality. 
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What the Students Think 


Meeting in August on the University of 
Michigan campus, the National Student Con- 
gress charged: 

1. Intercollegiate athletics are out of the 

hands of students and, in some places, are 

escaping the control of colleges and uni- 
versities themselves. 

2. Facts and records concerning the finan- 
cial activities of athletic programs are 
being withheld from public examination. 

3. Racial discrimination interferes with the 
free scheduling of intercollegiate athletic 
contests. 











The Johns Hopkins philosophy is probably 
quite at variance to that of our new Air Force 
Academy, where over 400 applicants were care- 
fully winnowed before the various coaching posi- 
tions were filled. 

It is interesting to note that professional col- 
lege athletics is not necessarily advocated by the 
general student body, even at “football schools.” 
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In reality, professionalism is dictated by the alum- 
ni, area spectators, and television, radio, and 
newspaper sports sections, all creating pressures 
on pusillanimous administrators. Students had the 
good sense to vote down the chancellor’s propos- 
al to re-establish intercollegiate football at the 
University of Chicago. 

When Jim Tatum resigned as head coach at 
Maryland to accept a similar post at North Caro- 
lina, reaction in the student newspapers was sur- 
prising. Maryland’s The Diamondback reported it 
thus: “We do not feel his leaving means the end 
of the University of Maryland. The [Tatum] era 
was one in which an inadequate stadium became 
ultra-adequate and an inadequate library became 
more inadequate.” 

North Carolina’s Daily Tarheel: “Professional- 
ism has come home to roost. Now that we have 
this parasitic monster of open professionalism in 
our midst, let’s not hold any delusions. [It will] 
take its toll.” 

Perhaps the students should have the final 
word. 








Texas’ TV-Made Teachers 


The state of Texas is attacking its teacher 
shortage directly with the weapon of television. 
College graduates will have the opportunity this 
year to take a televised course in teacher education 
taught by Dr. Arthur H. Moehlman. Each week 
seventeen Texas stations will present one of his “Ad- 
ventures in Education” lessons. The course is of- 
fered by the Texas Education Agency in coopera- 
tion with more than forty Texas colleges. 

Teaching permits valid during the 1957-58 school 
year and renewable for three additional years will 
be issued by the Certification Division of the Texas 
Education Agency to persons employed as teachers 
on the basis of their enrollment for the course. 

Last year emergency teaching permits were issued 
to more than 3,000 of the 70,000 teachers employed 
in Texas. Many of the permits were held by non- 
college graduates. It is hoped that “Adventures in 
Education” will help reduce this number. 

Moehlman’s course attempts to cover the water- 
front: the history of education, philosophy, patterns 
and operations (including methods, psychology, cur- 
riculum, the use of teaching materials, etc.), and 
general orientation. 


tk * * 


One rat, recently returned to his cage, ran to a 
fellow rat and exclaimed, “You know, I’ve got Dr. 
Zilch conditioned!” 

“How so?” asked his colleague. 

“Well,” replied the first rat, “every time I press 
the bar, he gives me food!” 






Why Pay for College Education? 


Undergrad reaction to the story of the “Alca- 
traz Brain” who amassed legal information sufficient 
to spring himself: 

“I’m a wee bit disillusioned. Why study legally 
and run into bankruptcy trying to get a sheepskin? 
How much cheaper to sponge off society and study 
in an institution that provides free room and board 
and a clean change of stripes once a week! One can 
now come out of prison with a degree, an enlarged 
vocabulary, and ten dollars in cash.” 


Virginia’s Top-Talent Loss 

Over 30 per cent of the boys and girls in the 
top quarter of the 1956 high-school graduating 
classes of Virginia did not plan to go to college, ac- 
cording to research done by Howard J. Bryant 
(Alpha Beta Chapter). The figure represents a loss 
of some 2,000 able students. 

Lack of motivation accounts for as much of the 
loss as does lack of funds, Bryant concluded. Sig- 
nificantly, those who would have gone to college 
if they could list teaching high among their voca- 
tional interests. 


The Great PE Sahara 


About 90 per cent of American elementary 
schools do not have a gymnasium or space essen- 
tial for play areas, according to Paul Hunsicker in 
the University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin. He compares elementary school physical 
education programs to the Great Sahara, symbol 
of unproductive desolation. 
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Our Responsibility for— 


Receptive Children Among Erring Adults 


Anatole France once remarked of his countrymen that 
they raised their daughters in convents, then married them 
to pirates. In contemporary America there are few convents 
and both sexes are pirates by age five. The ancient problem 
of parents and teachers—how to sort out and pass on only 
the good of our tradition—seems doubly difficult today. 
In this article a well known specialist analyzes the problem 
and offers some hopeful suggestions. 


By MAX F. BAER 


ERTAIN forms of life perpetuate them- 
(Uses by laying eggs which hatch after 

the parents die. The new specimen, like 
Athena, comes fully equipped for life. The hu- 
man species, by contrast, begins its earthly so- 
journ surrounded by adults who must inculcate a 
whole set of ideas, feelings, opinions, and atti- 
tudes. 

The facts of birth and neural structure set the 
most rigid limits to further development for lower 
animals. The adult behavior of the grasshopper, 
model 2,000,000 A. D., will probably not differ 
materially from today’s. 

The facts of birth, growth, and development for 
man, however, simultaneously forecast the vi- 
cious circle and suggest almost unlimited vistas 
of perfectibility. They are, in fact, his intimations 
of immortality—and the source of a terrible re- 
sponsibility for parents and teachers. 

Most of us are sincerely dedicated to the build- 
ing of a better world through the improvement 
of each generation over that which precedes it. 
Almost all of us want to see our children better 
educated, sounder in physical and mental health, 
and superior to ourselves in moral and spiritual 
qualities. The sad fact is, however, that we are 
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not willing or able to set the same goals for 
ourselves. We try to operate on a curious double 
standard, naively assuming that we can raise 
moral children in an immoral or amoral en- 
vironment. We delude ourselves into thinking 
that we can train young people to be spiritually- 
minded, altruistic, and sound of character at the 
same time that our own lives exemplify mater- 
ialism, selfishness, and unethical behavior. 

Though half of our population consists of 
children and youth, this is an adult world. For 
example, how much of the building industry 
is given over to the construction of facilities de- 
signed to meet the needs of children? How many 
television and radio programs are appropriate 
for tender eyes and ears? How many theaters 
present dramas suitable for children? How many 
motion picture producers soberly consider that 
the films they show are shaping the morality of 
the next adult generation? How many newspaper 
and magazine editors and publishers are influ- 
enced by the fact that what they write and print 
is read by legions of impressionable youngsters? 

The National Association for Better Radio and 
Television reports that in 1955 there were about 
four times as many crime programs as there 
were in 1951. During one week in 1954 the 
Purdue Opinion Panel listed over 7,000 acts of 
violence portrayed in programs televised by 
New York stations alone. 

The Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Ju- 
venile Delinquency, in a report on motion pic- 
tures, established the fact that “producers and 
directors have increasingly emphasized sadism, 
brutality, and violence in their pictures.” This 
type of film, it was pointed out, “could provide 
the many so-called ‘trigger mechanisms’ that may 
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initiate and provide the content for antisocial be- 
havior on the part of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren.” 

The same Senate subcommittee found that 
every month about one hundred million so-called 
comic books are sold to youngsters (one instance 
where the adult world ‘“‘caters” to children). Out 
of that number, about twenty-two or twenty-three 
million are horror or crime types. “Many juvenile 
crimes,” said Senator Kefauver, “have been attri- 
buted to and connected directly with these com- 
ics.” The American public spends four times as 
much on comic books as all of our public libraries 
spend on book acquisitions. 

While trashy comics constitute the principal 
reading diet of our pre-adolescent population, 
our still-plastic adolescents and young adults are 
liberally fed with sex and crime-angled books 
and magazines. Prominently exhibited on street 
corners—in every drug store, rail and bus sta- 
tion—their lurid covers have an almost hypnotic 
appeal to curious young purchasers. Meanwhile, 
there are few literary classics in the starved li- 
brary of the average American home. According 
to the American Institute of Public Opinion, the 
majority of Americans have not read a book in 
the last twelve months. And we expect our 
children to cultivate good habits of reading! 

In referring here to the baneful adult influ- 
ences to which our youth are exposed, we are 
not alluding to the narcotics traffic, the sale of 
liquor to minors, the illicit trade in pornographic 
materials, or other illegal commerce. Society has 
outlawed these activities and is making strenuous 
efforts to stamp them out. What concern us here 
are destructive influences on youthful minds 
which are legal, notoriously open and conspicu- 
ous, and which pollute virtually all of our major 
channels of communication. Much of the climate 
which this adult world has accepted for itself 
is a climate of immorality for children. 


The Double Standard Won’t Work 


We cannot have a double climate—one for 
ourselves and one for our children. The double 
standard invariably becomes the single standard. 
No principle of development is better known. to 
teachers than the fact that children are by na- 
ture imitative. It is the teacher’s joy and sorrow. 
We know that what children actually see and 
hear and otherwise sense around the clock is 
more decisive in shaping their outlook toward 
life than the experience gained by a few weekly 
hours in the classroom. And the character of 
children is molded not so much by what parents 
preach as by the examples they set. It is tragic 
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that so few parents are aware of the extent to 
which their own deeds and misdeeds structure 
the personalities of their offspring. The most sub- 
tle aspects of behavior—tone of voice, gesture 
of the hands, facial expression—speak more elo- 
quently than a thousand words of parental ad- 
vice. Children see through sham and hypocrisy 
more quickly than most parents realize. 

Mildred R. Howland put the problem to us 
incisively in a few lines of verse under the title 
“Challenge.” 


How shall we teach 

A child to reach 

Beyond himself and touch 

The stars, 

We who have stooped so much? 


How shall we tell 

A child to dwell 

With honor, live and die 
For truth, 

We who have lived a lie? 


How shall we say 

To him, “The way 

Of life is through the gate 

Of love,” 

We who have learned to hate? 


How shall we dare 

To teach him prayer 

And turn him toward the way 
Of faith, 

We who no longer pray? 


There are some who would have us believe 
that we are now experiencing a “boom” in re- 
ligion. If we are referring to the outward sym- 
bols of religion, we cannot deny that they are 
more conspicuous than they were before the last 
world war. If, however, we are concerned with 
the core of religion, with substance rather than 
form, we wonder what progress, if any, has been 
achieved. As Harry Emerson Fosdick would put 
it, “man is still the old savage in the new civil- 
ization.” Let us be honest with ourselves. Has 
there been any lessening of crime as a result 
of the so-called religious boom? Has there been 
any lessening of hate or prejudice? Is there evi- 
dence of any diminution of graft and corruption 
in politics? Do we see higher standards of ethics 
in the business world? Are people more selfless? 
Are they more truthful? Do they show greater 
humility? 

In my view, many of us are waving our church 
or synagogue cards to camouflage our basically 
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irreligious character, in the same way that some 
men wave the national flag in a kind of self- 
deluding patriotism. Is it any wonder that young 
people, growing up in this kind of hypocritical 
world, either fall into the same pattern of pre- 
tense or become disillusioned with institutional- 
ized religion? 

However much we may lengthen the period 
of a child’s formal education, his most important 
teachers will always be his parents. If knowledge, 
common sense, exemplification of good character, 
patience, devotion, and love of children are es- 
sential attributes for a school teacher, how much 
more essential are these qualities in those who 
have the kind of total responsibility for guidance 
of children which is expected of fathers and 
mothers? 


Love My Child? Of Course! 


Many parents who seek professional help with 
problems of family relationship are surprised at 
intimations of failure to show their children des- 
perately-needed love. Of course they love their 
children, say these bewildered mothers. If they 
didn’t, they wouldn’t be crying their hearts out to 
the caseworker or counselor. Of course they love 
their children, say the puzzled fathers. For whom 
else have they been working so hard to give the 
best of everything? 

These parents do not understand that the best 
of everything does not consist of material things. 
No parent has ever succeeded in buying the love 
of his children. Such love emerges only from the 
togetherness of a family, from a true sharing of 
experiences, be they joyous or sorrowful. Above 
all, there are not any short cuts to being a good 
parent. It is necessarily a time-consuming job. No 
woman can give love to her children or receive 
it from them if she delegates the responsibilities 
of motherhood to a domestic servant. No man 
can establish a love relationship with his children 
if he delegates the responsibilities of fatherhood 
to the mother. Whenever we read of a munici- 
pality placing an evening curfew on children, we 
are tempted to suggest to the city fathers that it 
is the parents who should be kept off the streets 
at night. It must be repeated, the problem of 
juvenile delinquency is really the problem of adult 
delinquency. 

If there is any aspect of American life that 
Visitors from other countries cannot understand, 
it is the excessive permissiveness in our family 
life. Just as some parents foolishly seek to salve 
their consciences by over-indulging their children 
with material gifts, others over-indulge them with 
liberties. Parents who fail to give their children 
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firm guidance when a situation calls for firmness 
give them neither support nor love, nor do they 
succeed thereby in winning the love and respect 
of their children. Although there is the natural 
desire in the young person to seek increasing in- 
dependence, he also desires to be protected 
through reasonable rules set and enforced. 

The proposition that the responsibility of par- 
ents, educators, and others charged with the guid- 
ance of children is to help them develop into 
desirable adults is so self-evident as to require no 
elaboration. Lack of understanding arises when 
we discuss approaches to this end. Too often our 
attitudes assume that there is some definite stand- 
ard dividing line between youth and adulthood, 
and that the responsibilities and preferments of 
adulthood are vested in individuals only after 
they have crossed the great divide. 

Thus we set twenty-one as the age of enlight- 
ened citizenship. The fact that many youth under 
this age are better educated and better informed 
of political life than many others of greater age 
is disregarded. We are not even particularly 
troubled by the inconsistency of conceding to an 
eighteen-year-old the maturity of making the most 
important decision of his life—choice of a spouse 
—while we do not admit to his maturity in choos- 
ing an alderman. 

Likewise, in that part of our organized com- 
munity life which is non-political, we keep young 
people out. A recent nation-wide study of 437 
boards of community chests, united funds, and 
welfare councils revealed that only two per cent 
of the board members were under the age of 
thirty. The same situation prevails in our churches, 
in our civic organizations, and throughout com- 
munity life. 


Give Them Adult Responsibilities 


We know that youth learn more quickly by 
doing. If we want young people to learn to as- 
sume adult responsibilities, we must give them 
adult responsibilities as quickly as they are ready 
for them. Let us stop under-estimating the ca- 
pacity of youth to serve on higher levels. While 
experience is important, it is no substitute for 
intelligence and idealism, and many of our youth 
have both. An infusion of youthful idealism into 
the boards and committees that constitute our 
organized community life might be an effective 





Babes: The Bible says you get the truth 
from them. Perhaps—if you get to them 
before they learn the ways of man. 

—Dagobert D. Runes 
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antidote to the materialism, cynicism, and moral 
callousness that characterize so much of our adult 
thinking. 

There is no better way to judge the moral qual- 
ity of a civilization than by the measures that it 
takes on behalf of the more dependent elements 
in the population—its physically, mentally, and 
emotionally handicapped; its widows and orphans; 
its so-called minority groups; its aged and its 
young. In this article, we are primarily concerned 
with the young, and this concern would not be 
so great if much of the lip-service on behalf 
of the young became action service. 

Several years ago a U. S. Commissioner of 
Education discussed with some of us in the guid- 
ance field the budgetary problems of the Office of 
Education. He confided that he had been rebuffed 
by Congress when he asked for an appropriation 
of $50,000 to undertake a study of migratory 
children. Not long afterward, Congress voted a 
much larger sum for a study of migratory birds. 


And Money for Monkeys, too 


To turn from birds to animals, we note that 
not long ago a federal judge was reported to have 
complained that Congress provided more money 
for the care of monkeys in the Washington Zoo 
than it has for the juvenile department of the 
federal courts. 

Each year up to a hundred thousand youngsters 
are held in jails while awaiting court action, be- 
cause jails are the only place they can be held 
in most communities. In these jails youngsters 
are often thrown together with hardened adult 
criminals. According to the U. S. attorney gen- 
eral, of the more than 300,000 jails inspected by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, less than one- 
fourth could be approved even for adult use. 

Early in the 1940’s we discovered a phenom- 
enon which probably will influence our society 
more profoundly than the great war into which 
we were plunged at that time. The birth rate, 
which had been in the doldrums all during the 
years of the economic depression, suddenly shot 
upward. This made it mathematically certain that 
in a few years our schools and other youth-serv- 
ing agencies would be overwhelmed with demands 
for service. In the Pentagon our generals have 
stored away under lock and key an amazing va- 
riety of military plans to meet any kind of con- 
tingency involving the security of the nation. 
When he was chief of staff, General Eisenhower 
declared that “to neglect our school system would 
be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the 
most formidable armed assault.” General Omar 
Bradley said that “the key to our future security 
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Perspective 

“In view of the evil influences upon our 
children and youth, growing out of the wide 
circulation of pernicious papers, pamphlets, 
and books devoted mainly to illustration . . . 
of vice and crime, which corrupt the morals 
and manners of our young people, 

“Resolved, that we, the members of the 
National Education Association, strongly 
condemn the publication and distribution of 


such demoralizing literature. . . . 
—Proceedings, NEA, 1885 





























lies in our schools.” 

Notwithstanding the importance of our schools 
and notwithstanding the fact that the present tidal 
wave of children was clearly foreseen more than 
a decade ago, the 1957 Congress was still debating 
the subject of federal aid to the schools without 
action. Yet we all know that such action as has 
been taken at the local level is often too little and 
too late. 

In 1934 the Pulitzer Prize was awarded for a 
play written by George S. Kauffman and Moss 
Hart under the title “Merrily We Roll Along.” 
It was the story of a young man who came home 
from the war brimming over with youthful ideal- 
ism and determination to help make the postwar 
world better than it had been. As he grew older, 
rubbing up against the cynicism and corruption of 
the adult world, his altruism began to fade and 
his character increasingly took on the coloration 
of his environment. In the denouement of the 
drama, he brought ruin not only to himself but 
to all those dear to him. The authors, wanting the 
story to have a happy ending, reversed the se- 
quence of events, so that the last scene of the last 
act came first, while the first scene of Act I was 


shown last. 


Plato’s Road to Utopia 

It would be interesting, indeed, if our real lives 
could be manipulated similarly so that we could 
end them with the happy and wholesome years 
of childhood. Plato had a somewhat similarly rad- 
ical idea. He saw that Utopia could not be built 
with young people corrupted at every turn by the 
bad examples of their elders. The new society 
had to start, insofar as possible, with a clean 
slate. So Plato proposed that all the inhabitants 
of the city above the age of ten be sent out into 
the country and that the community take pos- 
session of the children, who would thus be pro- 
tected from the undesirable habits of their par- 
ents. Certain aspects of this plan have been 
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tried by totalitarian countries in our own time, 
but they are still a long way from Utopia. 


How do we build a better world when the 
children who inherit it are tainted by the evil 
characteristics of the preceding generation? “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” We know of no circle more 
vicious than this one. There is no magic formula 
for breaking out of the circle. For civilization to 
rise toward higher levels, we must lift ourselves 
up by our own bootstraps (if we may be per- 
mitted to change metaphors in midstream). This 
means making every effort to break out of the 
circle at every point. Jt can only be done by 
strengthening educational services all the way 
from the early years of childhood through parent- 
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hood. This requires not only more and better 
teachers and school plants but more emphasis 
on the moral and ethical values that should under- 
gird our civilization. 

Some years ago in a time of crisis the Queen 
of Greece addressed a private gathering of dis- 
tinguished guests from different nations. She con- 
cluded her remarks with the statement, “Gentle- 
men, this is a time for greatness!” We say to those 
who hold in their hands the destiny of our schools 
and the growing legions of children inside them 
or knocking at their doors: This great nation has 
never hesitated to mobilize its vast wealth to save 
it and the free world from destruction. We also 
have all of the material and spiritual resources 
that are required to build a better world. This is 
indeed a time for greatness! 





If References Are Dishonest 


Children Are the Losers 


The percentage of candidates for teaching who are serious 
misfits is small, this former placement official says. But 
once a questionable individual gets through the barriers, 
he is in the clear for a few years, during which children 
are the chief losers. Here are some suggestions to help avoid 
the pain and loss of such mistakes. 


By RICHARD A. SIGGELKOW 


HE welfare and happiness of innumerable 

school children is being adversely affected 

today by a remarkable—and certainly un- 
intentional—alliance among college professors, 
teacher placement officials, and school adminis- 
trators. 

For many years, by failing to write accurate 
and objective references used in candidates’ cre- 
dentials, representatives from all three of these 
groups have been guilty of initiating and perpet- 
uating the professional life of many inferior teach- 
ers. 

This unhappy situation results from what ap- 
pear to be noble motives—giving questionable 
beginners “an opportunity” and providing con- 
sistently inadequate teachers with experience 
“another chance.” The least desirable of such in- 





MR. SIGGELKOW (Phi 1126) is now assistant dean 
of the School of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin. This article is based on experience as associate 
director of the teacher placement service at Wis- 
COnNSIN, 


dividuals usually end up years later without a job 
anyhow—but often not until they have wasted 
valuable years aimlessly searching for success and 
happiness in a profession which must inevitably 
close its doors to them and for which they were 
never well-suited. Somewhere in the process of 
writing testimonials and rating teacher candidates 
we tend to forget what happens to children un- 
fortunate enough to fall under the control of the 
inferior teacher. 

The pattern for an individual case usually be- 
gins with a faculty member who has been re- 
quested to act as a reference by a substandard 
candidate. Sometimes the writer of the statement 
truly does not know how poor the candidate is, 
and writes for him because the individual hap- 
pened to take several credits of work under his 
direction. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that some faculty members rely on a “rubber 
stamp” technique, forwarding similar statements 
for all students who use their names for refer- 
ences. This situation becomes even more impos- 
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sible when well-meaning faculty members feel that 
a reference is completely ineffective if it contains 
any adverse comment whatsoever. 

It is one thing to rate a prospective teacher low 
in a certain category but sincerely want him to 
have an opportunity to prove himself. It is quite 
another when we hesitate about giving a recom- 
mendation at all but end up supplying one, often 
against our better judgment, because we want 
to be kind. 


More Objective Data Needed 


Such statements only add to the confusion as 
far as placement staffs and hiring officials are 
concerned. As it is, both groups normally need 
more specific and objective data than are present- 
ly available to them in the placement and hiring 
process. 

Faculty members really do not want the unfit 
to teach or represent their institution. The per- 
centage of candidates who are serious misfits is 
extremely small, but once any questionable in- 
dividual gets through the barriers of the faculty 
and placement office, he is usually in the clear 
for a few years. 

Institutional teacher placement offices are clear- 
ing houses where employers secure information 
about candidates and interview prospective teach- 
ers. In many cases, the employer’s chief if not 
only source of contact with the institution is 
through the bureau’s services. The skill with which 
the placement office recommends people to po- 
sitions for which they are best fitted in large 
measure affects the future success of its alumni 
as teachers. It is the placement bureau’s chief 
purpose to provide the right person for the right 
job and place the candidate where he can best 
initiate his professional career—always remem- 
bering that inescapable obligation to the school 
children of the community being served. 

The purpose of a confidential set of papers is 
to furnish the placement office with information 
on which to make honest and effective nomina- 
tions, and help hiring officials make effective 
employments of candidates. 

Many employers rightfully complain that all 
credentials “read alike”; that it is often impossible 
to differentiate between good and bad prospects, 
negative and positive factors. As college enroll- 
ments continue to rise, placement staffs seem un- 
able to keep pace both clerically and profession- 
ally. The net result may be that placement officials 
will no longer be able to find time to read between 
the lines themselves and help employers inter- 
pret such information. The point is, neither should 
have to make such translations in the first place. 
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Furthermore, placement personnel also do not 
always handle this problem professionally. In- 
stitutional offices often refer poorer candidates 
to commercial agencies as one method of solving 
their difficulty. This again is unfair to our school 
systems and puts the commercial office in a posi- 
tion which reputable concerns do not seek. 

A few teacher placement offices also feel a 
candidate is not marketable if negative elements 
are stressed, and some even remove certain ref- 
erences or “edit” out material which seems detri- 
mental to candidates. This obviously tends to 
make all statements sound even more alike than 
they are at present. 

In recent years more and more institutional 
placement service officials have fallen into a 
trap. The number and per cent of placements 
have become the criteria of success for this type 
of service rather than the number of good place- 
ments. Annual reports abound with self-congrat- 
ulatory statements of the high percentage level 
of placement. Obviously, it is difficult to report 
with accuracy the number of proper placements. 
This results in an effort to end up with a high 
percentage rating, placing all registrants if possi- 
ble, without great concern over the quality of 
each placement. 

No institutional office should operate on a 
“good will at any price” plan. In the long run, 
of course, it is self-defeating. The placement office 
in a training institution must be a truly important 
professional agency operating to place qualified 
members of the profession in useful positions in 
society. Anyone unqualified either by inability 
or actions should not expect assistance from the 
placement office—or in any case, the office should 
not render it. 


Counsel Them Out of Teaching 


Again, some placement officials forget that it 
is as important for unqualified individuals to be 
counseled out of teaching as it is to see that 
individuals properly trained and otherwise quali- 
fied are satisfactorily placed in educational serv- 
ice. 

The teacher shortage is serious enough without 
decreasing the number of qualified teachers 
through poor initial placement—which is bound 
to occur if placement personnel are forced to 
nominate without accurate information. More 
careful distinctions must be made between our 
strongest and weakest candidates for the simple 
reason that we can ill afford to jeopardize pres- 
ent supplies of available and qualified teachers 
through poor placement. In fact, we must care- 
fully locate weaker prospects in situations where 
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they receive the greatest amount of help and 
are thereby more likely to succeed. 

The second link in a chain forged to perpet- 
uate the professional life of inadequate teachers 
is supplied by the school administrators—who are 
the first to complain that they must learn to read 
between the lines in a set of papers to get at the 
truth. They object strenuously to similarities of 
statements in the papers of a slate of candidates 
referred to them from placement offices. 

However, after an inferior teacher is in their 
employ for a short time, it sometimes becomes 
their turn to write a statement. Again, the tend- 
ency seems to be to give the individual “a break.” 
It is true that some teachers succeed in another 
position under different circumstances. It is also 
true that some will never succeed at all, no mat- 
ter what circumstances prevail. Many schoolmen, 
by their own admission, leave out pertinent in- 
formation and write a reasonably good reference 
on a substandard staff member. Occasionally, 
this is even done to expedite the movement of 
the teacher in question to another community. 
At least, they say, that teacher can no longer 
inflict her presence on the local school system. 

Schoolmen often warn neighboring administra- 
tors about the low caliber of certain candidates 
whom they hope will leave their own school sys- 
tem. At the same time, they may fail to make a 
similar report to the placement official, who now 
comes into possession of two kinds of data—one 
originally indicating that the candidate would 
probably experience some difficulty succeeding in 
his chosen field, the other a misleading report 
from the most recent superintendent to the ef- 
fect that the candidate was “a good beginning 
teacher” after all. 

Poor teaching prospects are one thing; the to- 
tally inadequate teacher another. We can do many 
things for individuals capable of growing on a 
job. The tragedy is that we too often permit those 
who should not even be in the profession to con- 
tinue by default. 


What Can Be Done About It? 


What can be done to resolve this problem in 
reference writing? 

We must remember that we are not serving 
any individual candidate or ourselves. We are 
primarily concerned about the welfare of the 
children in our schools. We must openly admit 
that some individuals in the profession would be 
better off in a different kind of work. All of us 
must face up to this responsibility and weed out 
the misfits as early and rapidly as possible, wheth- 
er it be prior to graduation or out in the field. 


CHILDREN ARE THE LOSERS 


It is actually less painful for all concerned, includ- 
ing the candidate, if this happens early. 

We must forget about “hurting someone’s 
chances” because of written statements, or ref- 
erences will become even more meaningless than 
they already are in many instances. We can cer- 
tainly refer to professional and personality weak- 
nesses in specific ways and convey information in 
a positive manner which can actually assist the 
candidate and his supervisor. A good reference 
is not just a character sketch; it should contain 
information which helps the administration to 
work with that person and fill in any academic or 
professional deficiencies, as well as to correct 
personality defects. 


Negative Statements May Help 


The interesting fact is that candidates cata- 
logued as weaker prospects can be placed, and 
that negative statements do no. hamper their 
successful placement. In fact, the substandard 
candidate with an honest set of references is 
already further along the road in positive de- 
velopment than the similarly rated individual 
with a set of credentials which does not reveal 
specific weaknesses. It often becomes impos- 
sible to catch up with the latter in time to help 
correct his shortcomings, while the former is 
actually in a better position to achieve a success- 
ful teaching role. 

At the University of Wisconsin, a four-year 
elementary training program is now in its fourth 
placement year. At the beginning of this pro- 
gram, it was agreed by placement officials and 
elementary staff members that considerable ef- 
fort would be made to send in objective refer- 
ences which specifically pointed up weaknesses 
as well as strengths of candidates. Not one single 
elementary candidate has yet been unplaced and 
full knowledge of all the facts by employer did 
not limit opportunities. In fact, weaker prospects 
were placed more effectively in positions for which 
they were best suited because hiring officials 
were made aware of specific shortcomings. The 
recommendation was a meaningful document de- 
signed to help supervisors and administrators work 
with new staff members in a positive and con- 
structive manner, eliminating much guesswork. 
Schoolmen were more willing to gamble on the 
weaker people because they knew what weak- 
nesses were involved and felt they could now cor- 
rect them. 

The outline used for references by supervisory 
faculty members in the elementary program fol- 
lows a pattern worth noting as one example of 
what can be done. The first paragraph contains 
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a general statement as to the grade level of stu- 
dent teaching and an actual ranking of the stu- 
dent in relation to the rest of his class. 

A description of the candidate as a person 
next indicates both undesirable and desirable 
traits. Such statements as, “She is the kind of 
person who needs a good deal of specific direc- 
tion before she can operate effectively,” or, “Once 
she knows what she is supposed to do and has a 
clear notion of how to go about it, she works 
diligently and effectively,” are examples. 

The ability to establish purposes with children 
is covered next. “In the early stages of her kind- 
ergarten teaching, she experienced considerable 
difficulty establishing purposes for activities with 
children, in organizing the classroom for living 
and learning, and in carrying on simple evalua- 
tion of activities with children. She has made con- 
siderable progress, particularly in organization, 
but still needs help.” 

The candidate’s cadet-teaching relationships 
with children may be covered thus: “In beginning 
student teaching, she experienced some problems 
in control, primarily because of lack of awareness 
of certain kinds of behavior and failure to follow 
through in directions given children; she has 
improved and now handles simple behavior prob- 
lems quite well.” 

Specific references to areas of instruction are al- 
so noted, such as, “She is particularly strong in 
her ability to work with children in the reading 
program and in developing excellent units of 
instruction in both social studies and science. In 
the special areas, her work in art and physical 
education should be more than adequate. Due to 
lack of background and some difficulty in singing, 
she will experience difficulties in the teaching of 
music.” 


To Be Constructive, Be Specific 


All comments are constructive, and of distinct 
value to all concerned, including the candidate. 
For example, “She plans, organizes, and carries 
out activities very well, handling the routines of 
the school day in easy fashion. She probably is 
too time-conscious at this point in her experi- 
ence, this being reflected in a tendency to hurry 
matters at a point when hurry is not called for. 
She needs to learn to vary her own tempo in 
working with youngsters in relation to the kind 
of activity under way.” 

The evaluation concludes with a statement 
as to what grade or grades the faculty supervisors 
and cooperating teachers are willing to recom- 
mend the candidate for, and exactly how highly 
the individual is rated. Certain restrictions are 
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also placed on candidates as to what age level 
they appear best qualified to handle, with a warn- 
ing that they might not succeed as well with 
other grades even though legally qualified for the 
entire elementary program. 

A final prediction might read, “She has reached 
a point which should allow her to do an average 
job as a beginning teacher.” (This does answer 
the complaint, often voiced by hiring officials, 
that there is no such thing as an average teacher, 
at least as far as credentials are concerned.) 

Those of us who write references need not be 
so concerned that the slightest negative report 
results in complete condemnation of a candidate. 
It is, of course, equally offensive to misrepresent 
a candidate so that his best qualities are too com- 
pletely submerged. A set of papers should present 
an honest composite opinion of the abilities of 
the candidate, be that opinion good or bad. 


Place Weaker Candidates Carefully 


Some stress should again be given to the idea 
that we must originally place weaker candidates 
carefully so that they do not degenerate into the 
type of person who should be counseled out of the 
profession. As references are presently sent to 
placement offices, the problem of judging which 
people are most outstanding and which need great- 
est assistance is a difficult one. It is obviously 
impossible to correct all of the weaknesses of any 
given candidate during the training period or early 
in his teaching career. This implies the need for 
objective reporting as to weak and strong points 
of the individual, realizing that no one is perfect. 

We must work toward more meaningful ref- 
erences for all candidates, statements which mean 
something professionally, information which helps 
the candidate and the school’s supervisory per- 
sonnel. 

In these days of teacher shortages, the time is 
certainly present when we can write objectively 
about teaching candidates. If our false concern 
over an individual’s possible placement difficulties 
still bothers us, we have forgotten about the most 
important group served: the school children who 
benefit most from accurate appraisals of strengths 
and weaknesses of classroom teachers. 





Last year Pennsylvania’s colleges graduated 331 
students certified to teach business education, but 
only 114 were placed. The others, according to the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 
took more attractive positions in business and in- 


dustry. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


A review of the fraternity’s professional program, pub- 
lications, finance, and membership for the 48th fiscal year 
by the new executive secretary. 


By MAYNARD BEMIS, Executive Secretary 


'S abbreviated annual report is intended 
to give the membership of Phi Delta Kappa 
an overview of the fraternity-wide profes- 

sional program, publications, finance, and mem- 
bership statistics for the 48th fiscal year. Spe- 
cific questions are invited and will be answered 
in detail. 


Professional Program 


Phi Delta Kappa’s purposes—research, serv- 
ice, and leadership—are interpreted and imple- 
mented through its professional program. At the 
international level this has been done primarily 
through the commissions and the fraternity pub- 
lications. But the most satisfying and lasting re- 
sults continue to be achieved at the local chapter 
level where the possibility for involvement of 
Phi Delta Kappans is multiplied many times and 
the problems and issues are specific and real. 

Commission Activity. The Commission on Se- 
lective Recruitment of Teachers, under the chair- 
manship of Aubrey L. Berry, has accepted as its 
major goal the involvement of individual chap- 
ters in recruitment activities. This commission 
has developed and expanded twenty-five recruit- 
ment projects, any one of which could be adopted 
by a local chapter and carried to a profitable 
conclusion. The commission maintains that its 
own efforts can be multiplied 165 times if each 
chapter in Phi Delta Kappa can be helped to or- 
ganize and carry out significant recruitment pro- 
grams. Annual chapter reports indicate a quick- 
ening of local interest in the solution of this prob- 
lem. 

The Commission on International Education, 
chaired by Nelson L. Bossing, recognizing the 
importance of Asia as the battleground of con- 
tending ideologies where the balance of world 
political power may be determined, has prepared 
a special issue of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN (De- 
cember, 1957) dealing with problems and prom- 
ises of Asian education. To aid in the financing 
of this expanded edition, the Asia Foundation 
of San Francisco has given the fraternity $869.50, 
perhaps the first foundation support gained for a 
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Phi Delta Kappa project. The commission is also 
at work on the development of a handbook which 
will provide local chapters with suggested pro- 
grams and projects for assisting students from 
other lands in becoming rapidly acquainted with 
American culture. 

The Commission on Free Public Education, 
chaired by Arthur E. Arnesen, has set out to 
demonstrate specific ways in which chapters of 
Phi Delta Kappa can enhance the cause of free 
public education and excite greater active parti- 
cipation on the part of individual members. Four 
pilot studies are under way in the institutions and 
chapters represented through commission memi- 
bership: (1) Selecting and honoring the “Man 
of the Year in Education,” Alpha Upsilon campus 
chapter. (2) Developing “Public Forums on 
Public Education” in cooperation with local pro- 
fessional and lay groups, Beta Omicron campus 
chapter. (3) “Identifying and Establishing Rap- 
port with Community Leaders,” Beta Sigma 
campus chapter. (4) “Establishing Rapport 
with Political Leaders,” Tau field chapter. The 
results of these studies will be reported to the 
26th Biennial Council in December. 

The Commission on Research, Gordon Med- 
inger, chairman, is planning a special issue of 
the PHt DELTA KapPAN (March, 1958) devoted 
to an account of what research has to say about 
the learning process. A discussion manual will 
be prepared as a companion publication, and 
chapters will be encouraged to devote a chapter 
meeting to a discussion of this issue, perhaps as 
a celebration of “Research Month.” 

The Commission on Educational Policies and 
Programs in Relation to Desegregation, under the 
chairmanship of J. B. White, is attempting to se- 
cure widespread discussion of the problems cen- 
tering around desegregating the public schools 
and has published three of a planned series of six 
issues of “Patterns of Transition,” a newsletter 
distributed to 7,000 administrators in seventeen 
states. The newsletter describes the problems 
faced and what was done about them in school 
communities where desegregation has moved for- 
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ward. The commission is now seeking foundation 
support for the publication of a manual which 
can be placed in the hands of school administra- 
tors facing the problem of orderly school de- 
segregation. 

Publications. The PHt DELTA KAPPAN, under 
the editorship of Stanley Elam, continues to be 
one of the outstanding professional journals in 
the field of education, and plans have been made 
for its continuing improvement. Library and 
non-member subscriptions were increased by 20 
per cent during the 48th fiscal year. A new pub- 
lication contract, negotiated during the 47th year, 
has provided sufficient savings to liven up the 
magazine with the two-color cover you find on 
this issue, to make possible occasional cartoons 
and sketches, and to publish the quarterly news- 
letters, News, Notes, & Quotes, for which no 
budget appropriation was made by the 25th 
Biennial Council. 

Reaction to the newsletter has been most fa- 
vorable. It is filling a need to transmit fraternity 
news to the general membership and to exchange 
among chapters outstanding ideas for successful 
programs and projects. The August issue is mailed 
each year to nominal members, as well as to those 
in good standing, as an invitation to reactivate 
their interest in Phi Delta Kappa. The August 
edition of 1956 was directly responsible for rein- 
stating over 250 nominal members to good stand- 
ing status. 

Dr. Carter V. Good and his associates have 
completed the manuscript for the revised Diction- 
ary of Education. McGraw-Hill has scheduled 
publication for 1958, or early 1959 at the latest. 

Research Studies in Education, A Subject- 
Author Index and Research Methods Bibliog- 
raphy, compiled by Stanley B. Brown, Mary 
Louise Lyda, and Carter V. Good, is finding an 
increasing market. Sales for the 48th year in- 
creased by more than 150 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year, and it now seems certain that this 
publication will need no further financial subsidy. 
The companion research tool, A Directory of 
Educational Research Studies and Agencies, by 
Raymond J. Young, met a most favorable re- 
ception. Plans are definitely under way to con- 
tinue this directory as a Phi Delta Kappa pub- 
lication. 

Miscellaneous publications during the past year 
include: “Understanding Public Education in the 
United States,” a resource unit for secondary 
school social studies programs developed by the 
Commission on Selective Teacher Recruitment 
(1954-55); revised “Initiation Ritual of Phi Delta 
Kappa,” produced by the Interim Committee on 
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Orientation and Induction of New Members 
(1954-55); a manual on “Selecting the Petition- 
ers and Installing the New Campus Chapter”; 
and a series of revised “Chapter Officers’ Hand- 
books.” 


Fraternity Finance 

Under the capable direction of John R. Jones, 
Jr., Phi Delta Kappa business manager, office 
procedures have been streamlined and fraternity 
funds efficiently managed. Total general fund 
income for the 48th fiscal year was $134,496.93. 
Expenses were $119,035,98. The balance, to- 
gether with all prepaid dues, is invested in fed- 
erally insured building and loan companies, and 
will be available to meet the costs (approximate- 
ly $30,000) of the 26th Biennial Council to 
be held December 28-31, 1957, on the campus 
of the University of Michigan. 

At the close of the 48th fiscal year on May 31, 
1957, there remained a balance of $914.90 in 
the building fund. Debt obligations on the same 
date amounted to $21,612.82. 


Membership Statistics 

Membership statistics indicate that Phi Delta 
Kappa is a going and growing force. During the 
48th fiscal year, seven campus and two field 
chapters were added to the rolls of the fraternity. 
This resulted in a total of 98 campus and 67 field 
chapters on May 31. 

The chief problem which faces most chapters 
is the retention of membership. The answer will 
be found in program and service. Fortunately, it 
is in these very areas that the future of Phi Delta 
Kappa is most encouraging to contemplate. The 
annual chapter reports and the program outlined 
at the August meeting of the Board of Directors 
and District Representatives for presentation to 
the 26th Council promise that the fraternity is 
on the brink of a professional and service program 
which will match its potential strength for the 
support of public education. 

The fraternity membership statistics, as of May 
31, 1957, may be summarized as follows: 
Initiates reported June 1, 1956, to 

DN lg EEE seme tircapaaioringirvsiatpaedtircremomegpeeegins 3,327 


EE renee scheme 78,393 
Less duplicates by transfer .........................-.-.-cs0.00 3,784 





Daa CI ai hin nt ic tec hseiitevsssciihe 74,609 
Less withdrawn, demitted, deceased .................... 4,844 





Present enrollment (including many “lost” 


and unreported deceased) ........................ 69,755 
In good standing (dues paid, life, and 

emeritus members) ........................---- 39.6%........ 27,622 
to Deere 7.6% .....--. 5,325 


Nominal (including many “lost” 
and unreported deceased) ................52.8%........ 36,818 
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Table I presents a summary of chapter mem- DISTRICT Il 
bership statistics, by district, for the 48th fiscal Net 


year. You are invited to see where your chapter Charter and Location — 


ranks in comparison with Alpha field chapter, San Gamma, Univ. of Méiss0Wri ..o.cocc ool’ 
. . . . . 4 rs 
Francisco, which has just recorded its eleventh Mo? Unw of Texan” ; 
consecutive year with 100 per cent of its mem- Alok ee seen 
. : : Beta Beta, No. Texas Tch. Coll. ........ 
bership in good standing. Beta Zeta, Okie. AG M Coll. ean 
Be CT, OWI: cocéncecwnecniancomsancs 2 
Gamma Alpha, Univ. of Ark. 


TABLE I. CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP STA- Gamma Beta, Univ. of Houston 
TISTICS, BY DISTRICT, FOR 48TH TOTALS . - 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1957 FIELD 


Beta, St. Louis, Mo. . 
Gamma, Topeka, Kansas 
Theta, Kansas City, Mo. 


DISTRICT I Kappa, Warrensburg, Mo. . oe 


a yy Kirksville, 
Net 


San Antonio, Texas 
Chapter and Location Enrol. Rho, Pittsburg, Kansas 
, : Phi, Tulsa, Okla. = 
CAMPUS Alpha Alpha, Houston, Texas . 
Nu, Univ. of Wash. Alpha Upsilon, Cape Girardeau, Mo 
Chi, Univ. of Oregon.. 4 Beta Beta, Springfield, Mo. .. 
Alpha Gamma, S*. Coll. of Wash. Beta Pi, Little Rock, Ark. ........ 
Beta Omega, Univ. of Idaho ... 

TOTALS 


Gamma Zeta, Montana St. Coll. 
TOTALS TOTALS FOR DISTRICT . 


FIELD 

Sigma, Portland, Ore. 

Alpha Beta, Tacoma, 

Alpha Tau, Salem, 

Beta Epsilon, Spokane, 

Beta Iota, Ashland, Ore. 

Beta Omicron, Kennewick, Wash. ........ 
Beta Tau, Bremerton, Wash. ...........-.... 
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Chapter and Location 
- CAMPUS 
TOTALS de ‘ ppetion, St. Univ. of lowa 
. — ~ ica, Unie. of Mina. ............ 
TOTALS FOR DISTRICT = : aia Omicron, Univ. of Nebr. ..... 
Alpha Theta, Univ. of N. Dak. 
Alpha re —— St. ee : 
Alpha Sigma, Univ. of Denver . 
DISTRICT Il Beta Delta, Univ. of Colorado | 
: - Beta Kappa, lowa St. Coll. .. 
f : Net Good Beta Mu, Univ. of Wyomin 
Chapter and Location E : Stand. Beta Upsilon, Univ. of. §. Dakota 
CAMPUS Gamma Omicron, U. of Minn. (Duluth) 
Delta, Stanford Univ. eRe Sa 255 Delta Beta, lowa St. Tch. Coll. 


Lambda, Univ. of Calif. ee 398 
Alpha Epsilon, Univ. So. Calif. ; 853 TOTALS 
Alpha Zeta, Univ. of Arizona 279 
Alpha Omicron, Claremont Coll. 3 261 
Alpha Upsilon, Univ. of Utah 7 161 
Alpha Chi, Univ. of Cal., L.A. .- 388 
Beta Omicron, Utah St. Ag. Coll. 3 93 
Beta Rho, Univ. of New Mex. 5 

Sigma, Brigham Young . 

Tau, Univ. of Hawasi . 

Chi, Coil. of Pactfic 
Gamma Delta, Ariz. St. Coll. .... 
Gamma Epsilon, San Diego St. 
Gamma Iota, San Francisco State ... 
Gamma Pi, Chico St. Coll. ad 
Gamma Rho, Long Beach State e 
Gamma Psi, Univ. of Nevada ........ 
Gamma Omega, San Jose St. Coll. 
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Psi, Omaha, Nebr. 

Alpha Xi, Des Moines, lowa 
Alpha Phi, Cedar Fails, lowa 
Beta Mu, St. Cloud, Minn. 


TOTALS 
66.1 


843 TOTALS FOR DISTRICT 
49. 7 


100 0 

100.0 

100.0 DISTRICT V 

100.0 

= = Net 
Ot aan caer ¢ 40.0 Chapter and Location Enrol. 

FIELD CAMPUS 


Alpha, San Francisco, Calif. ................ 44G d 100.0 Alpha, Indiana Univ. 
Delta, Fresno, Caltf. ... eS ee 77 69.4 Zeta, Univ. of Chicago 
Epsilon, Los Angeles, “Calif. ee ee . Pi, Univ. of Illinoss 
Eta, Santa Barbara, Calif. .. " 2 Sigma, Obio St. Univ. 
Sacramento, Calif. é 2 81. Upsilon, Northwestern Unit 
I I coe a ee ee Phi, Univ. of Wisc. 
Omega, San Diego, Calif. 43 43 3. Omega, Univ. of Mich 
Alpha Rho, Bakersfield, Calif. Alpha Iota, Univ. of Cincinnaté 
Alpha Sigma, Phoenix, Arix. ............ Alpha Omega, Wayne Unit 
Alpha Chi, Santa Ana, Calif. Beta Era, W. Mich. Coll. 
Alpha Omega, San Jose, Calif. . Beta Lambda, Ind. St. Tck. Coll. 
BetaGamma, San Luis Obispo, Calif... Beta Pi, Bali St. Tch. Coll. 
Beta Delta, Pasadena, Calif. Beta Psi, Bradley Unit 
Beta Zeta, Chico, Calif. Gamma Kappa, Basler Univ. 
Beta Theta, Tulare, Calif. Gamma Lambda, S$. Illinois Univ. 
Beta Kappa, Long Beach, Calif. ............ 11 Gamma Nu, Ont. Coll. of Ed 
Beta Xi, Redlands, Calif. : : Gamma Sigma, West. Reserve Unit 
Beta Rho, Arcata, Calif. - Gamma Tau, Kent State Univ. 
Beta Upsilon, Modesto, Calif. Gamma Upsilon, Mich. St. Unis 
Beta Chi, Imperial Valley, Calif. Gamma Phi, Bowling Green Unis 
~—-- - Gamma Chi, Ohio Uni 5 
TOTALS 2469 86 Delta Alpha, Miams Unit 105 
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FIELD 
Zeta, Detroit, Mich 
Nu, Chicago, Iil. 

ilon, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Alpha Gamma, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Alpha Delta, South Bend, Ind. .. 
Alpha Epsilon, Hammond, Ind. 
Alpha Zeta, Evansville, Ind. ..... 
Alpha Eta, Indianapolis, Ind. .. 
Alpha Theta, Bloomington, Iii. 
Alpha Kappa 2 Wisc 
Alpha lenbain Wayne, Ind. 
Alpha Mu, Lafayette, Ind. 
Alpha Nu, Toledo, Ohio . 
Alpha Omicron, Charleston, Iil. 
Alpha Pi, Macomb, Iil 


TOTALS 
TOTALS FOR DISTRICT 
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Chapter and Location Stand. 


CAMPUS 

Beta, Columbia Univ. . 3678 
Theta, Cornell Univ. ..--L185 
lota, Harvard Univ. . ; > Te 
Xi, Univ. of Pittshureh . 
Rho, New York Univ. 

Tau, Univ. of Penn. 

Alpha Eta, Temple Unit 
Alpha Lambda, Boston Univ. 
Alpha Pi, Rutgers Univ. 
Alpha Rho, Johns Hopkins 
Alpha Tau, Penn. St. Coll. 
Alpha Phi, Syracuse Univ. 
Alpha Psi, Umiv. of Buffalo . 
Beta Gamma, Geo. Wash. Univ. . 
Beta Epsilon, Univ. of Maryland 
Beta Phi, Univ. of Conn. ; 


TOTALS 
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14,166 
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FIELD 

Alpha Psi, Utica, N. Y. 

Beta Eta, Garden City, N. Y. 
Beta Nu, Edinboro, Penn. 
Beta Phi, Indiana, Penn. 


TOTALS 


TOTALS FOR DISTRICT ................14,361 
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Chapter and Location 

CAMPUS 

Psi, Peabody Coll. 

Alpha ca, Univ. of Virginia 

Alpha Kappa, Univ. of Tenn. ............ 
Alpha Nu, Univ. of Kentucky 

Alpha Xi, Univ. of Alabama 

Beta Alpha, Lowisiana St. Univ. 

Beta Theta. U. of N. Carolina ............ 
Beta Nu, Univ. of Miss. ........... 
Beta Xi, Univ. of Florida Se 
Gamma Gamma, Miss. Southern ...... 
Gamma Eta, Ala. Poly. Inst. 

Gamma Theta, Florida St. Univ. 
Gamma Mu, Univ. of Georgia . 
Gamma Xi, Univ. of Miami 


TOTALS 
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Alpha Iota, Jackson, Miss. 

Beta Alpha, Mobile, Alabama 
Beta Lambda, Lafayette, La. 
Beta Sigma, Memphis, Tenn. 


TOTALS 
TOTALS FOR DISTRICT ........... ; 





Cobwebs in Our Mathematics? 

Mathematics needs a good housecleaning. 

What does “x” mean in mathematics, for example? 

“There are a dozen different answers,” says Dr. 
Karl Menger, professor of mathematics at Illinois 
Institute of Technology. “And since that letter occurs 
on practically every page in every mathematical 
text, there is confusion all the way up and down 
the line.” 

Menger doesn’t blame curricula, crowded schools, 
overburdened teachers, or textbooks—he accuses 
procedures in mathematics itself. 

“The language of mathematics, from algebra on, 
is in need of a thorough clarification. Its presenta- 
tion to beginners must be changed if the expected 
large numbers of students are to learn the basic 
mathematical ideas,” he says. 

Menger has been formulating clear rules for the 
use of all symbols—the grammar, so to speak, of 
mathematical language—on a Carnegie grant. 

Surveys show that only 13 per cent of all high 
school students go beyond the most elementary 
phases of mathematics, accounting in part for our 
shortages of engineers, scientists, and other technical 
personnel. 


Measuring Algebraphobia 

A recent study shows that of 211 prospective 
elementary teachers checked, 150 had a long-stand- 
ing hatred of arithmetic. “The effect on the mathe- 
matics education of children who are introduced 
to the language of numbers in this atmosphere of 


‘hate’ and ‘fear’ can easily be imagined,” says Dr. 
Harold P. Fawcett, Ohio State mathematics profes- 
or. “It is not surprising that mathematics is rejected, 
even by those of large intellectual competence.” 


It’s Good to Know, Anyway 


Under his new contract, Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, 
Chicago superintendent of schools, will receive an 
annual salary of $42,500 in 1960, making him the 


nation’s highest paid school superintendent. This 
compares with the $50,000 currently paid to the 
highest salaried state governor (Harriman, New 
York); $35,000 to the chief justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court; $22,500 to members of the Eighty- 
fifth Congress. By contrast, Howard Curtice, presi- 
dent of General Motors and highest paid corpora- 
tion executive in the U. S., received $776,400 for 
his 1955 services. The president of the National 
Biscuit Company got $129,200 the same year and 
the president of Coco-Cola had to be satisfied with 
a paltry $102,225. 


Mixing Research and Teaching 


About half of the 70,000 scientists and engineers 
employed by 1,120 research-minded U. S. colleges 
and universities are doing research on a full- or 
part-time basis, according to 1953-54 figures released 
by the National Science Foundation. About one- 
third of these were in the physical sciences, one- 
third in the life sciences, and the other one-third 
in agricultural and social sciences. 
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in education 


A KAPPAN editorial consultant in- 
troduces a new magazine feature, sched- 
uled to alternate this year with a review 
section to be called BOOKS for leader- 
ship. 


By DAN H. COOPER 


HI Delta Kappa’s most distinctive cnar- 
Prcesistc may well be that it is an organ- 

ization of men in education. There are 
other organizations, such as the schoolmen’s 
clubs in many states, which post the exclusive 
restriction, “for men only.” There are also or- 
ganizations like Iota Lambda Sigma, the in- 
dustrial education professional fraternity, and 
Alpha Tau Alpha, the association for teachers 
of vocational agriculture, with memberships pri- 
marily male in composition. Notwithstanding 
these competitors, Phi Delta Kappa commands 
the leading role as the general, nation-wide— 
recently, even international—men’s organization 
in education. 

What good has come to Phi Delta Kappa be- 
cause of all this masculinity? Or, to put the ques- 
tion in another and more practical way, what 
good has come to you and me who are members 
of Phi Delta Kappa because our associations in 
the organization are “for men only”? Does the 
maleness of Phi Delta Kappa serve any useful 
purpose? 

These questions are temptations inviting friv- 
olous answers. Women in education (or out of 
education!) could probably supply answers which 
we men would not appreciate. There is, never- 
theless, a serious element in the questions. There 
may be desirable services which Phi Delta Kappa 
could perform primarily for men. Education 
might possibly be served, as an ultimate objective 
of Phi Delta Kappa, through attention to the 
special concerns of men in education. From a 
purely selfish viewpoint on the part of those who 
work to promote Phi Delta Kappa as an organ- 
ization, special dedication to the interests of those 
persons who are its chief and only clientele—men! 
—seems obviously good for Phi Delta Kappa. 

These paragraphs are written in support of 
the idea that local chapters of Phi Delta Kappa, 
and particularly the central organization, add a 
deliberate and intensive concern for men in edu- 
cation to the many interests already being spon- 
sored. A deliberate and intensive program deal- 
ing with the special problems and opportunities 
of men in education might well include many 
features, ranging through research, special pub- 
lications, periodical publications, and promotional 
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enterprises. These present paragraphs may be the 
start of a major endeavor, relatively new not only 
to Phi Delta Kappa but to the whole field of 
education. 

We plead that this idea be properly understood, 
and neither foolishly developed nor wrongly in- 
terpreted. A concern for men in education should 
not mean a selfish attempt to promote the wel- 
fare of men to the disadvantage of women. Nor 
is any kind of propaganda campaign on behalf 
of men intended. Furthermore, the idea does 
not grow out of any discontent with the role of 
the man in the teaching profession. Rather, the 
suggestion results from observations already men- 
tioned regarding Phi Delta Kappa itself. Phi 
Delta Kappa is, whether wisely or not, an organ- 
ization of men. If it is to remain an organization 
for men, it seems logical to suggest that it cap- 
italize on this distinction, that it put this cherished 
feature to some use, that it provide some notable 
service to the group which it has singled out 
as its clientele. 

Looking at the suggestion from the standpoint 
of the need for separate attention to the two 
separate sexes in education, there are undoubtedly 
advantages to be derived from such an approach. 
Each of the sexes has, in our society, its peculiar 
psychological problems in relation to career; its 
unique family relationships to adjust to the pro- 
fession of education; its particular social attitudes 
towards education; its special salary and related 
personnel needs; and its distinctive alternatives in 
lifetime planning. In all probability women are 
in the same need of special professional concern 
as are men; yet there is some possibility that men 
in education stand in greater need of special at- 
tention because they are a decided minority in 
the profession. Teaching in our nation is a wom- 
an’s world. If special attention is needed by either 
of the two sexes in this nation’s education, it is 
probably most needed by men. 

The ideals of Phi Delta Kappa offer an im- 
portant control for a program serving men in 
education. Phi Delta Kappa is not a self-seeking 
organization. Its key concepts of “research, serv- 
ice, and leadership” are directed towards the im- 
provement of education, and towards the im- 
provement of all of society through better edu- 
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cation. Not only its professed objectives, but 
its actual practices as well, have been evidence 
of unselfish motivations. With service to educa- 
tion and society as ultimate goals, a project 
featuring men in education must remain within 
ultimately unselfish boundaries. The personal 
ambitions of men, either individually or in the 
mass, cannot reach destructive dimensions so 
long as the ultimate fraternal ideals are kept in 
force. Even more positively, the study of men in 
education should be made to serve education 
and society directly. It could well be that a pro- 
gram on behalf of men in education will lead to 
better men in classrooms and other educational 
posts, and to better use of the men available. 

Emphasis in this discussion should certainly 
be placed on the importance of research in any 
effort to serve men in education. These para- 
graphs are not suggesting a campaign, or a 
cause, or a conclusion. The recommendation that 
Phi Delta Kappa embark on a “deliberate and 
intensive concern” merely points in a direction 
where exploration appears promising. Exploration 
involves searching, collecting data, seeking im- 
pressions, hunting for problems and for solu- 
tions. A publication program through the Phi 
Delta Kappan, or through other means, will 
surely fade away unless it is backed up by a 
continuous research effort. On the other hand, 
publication and promotional programs are almost 
certain to flow from the stimulus of case studies, 
sampling surveys, biographical reports, opinion 
polls, experimental investigations, and other types 
of resear.h analysis. 

Perhaps the best way to conclude this proposal, 
that Phi Delta Kappa embark on a “deliberate 
and intensive concern” for men in education, 
is to provide an illustration of the kind of ma- 
terial which would be appropriate. In the May, 
1949, issue of the Phi Delta Kappan, the writer 
presented an article titled “When Are Teachers’ 
Salaries Adequate?” A portion of this article 
presented the facts, too seldom mentioned in 
salary campaigns, on two issues of vital concern 
to men in education—the issue of salary differ- 
entials for men, and the issue of salary differ- 
entials for dependents. 

A fraternity for men could devote itself with 
considerable enthusiasm to the presentation of 
the detailed facts on these two issues. Major 
collections of research on the issues are to be 
found. One series of studies was produced over a 
twenty-year period by the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics at the University of 
California. The New York National Industrial 
Conference Board has produced another series 
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of studies touching the issues. Other studies, spon- 
sored by the state of California and by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, are applicable. New 
collections of up-to-date cost figures are con- 
stantly appearing, to throw light on the problems 
of sex and dependency differentials. 

Detailed reporting and analysis of these studies 
should prove most interesting to men who are 
thinking about the salary aspects of their careers 
in education. Briefly stated, the studies give scant 
support to sex differentials, and monumental sup- 
port to dependency differentials. The figures show 
that men spend slightly more money than women 
—food and recreation bills are slightly higher 
for single men than for single women at approxi- 
mately the same standards of living—but the dif- 
ference between the sexes is only about $200 at 
comparable standards of living, and the necessity 
of even this relatively small difference based on 
sex alone may be questioned. The case for de- 
pendency differentials, however, is spectacularly 
good. In study after study, the evidence mounts 
that a family of four requires approximately 
double the income of a single person in order 
to maintain the same standard of living. Men are 
not the only persons who support families of 
four, but certainly many men in education are 
worried about supporting families on salaries 
designed largely for single women teachers. In 
eleven comparative studies which have been 
made between living costs for groups of single 
persons and groups of families, at identical stan- 
dards of living, the range of cost for the single 
worker was from 42 per cent to 60 per cent of 
the cost for the family, indicating clearly enough 
that two (or more) cannot live as cheaply as 
one. Men (and some women) who are supporting 
their families are likely to be especially im- 
pressed with these figures if they compute the in- 
come needed for the family to enjoy the same 
standard of living as the single teachers at top 
salary schedule figures. Many salary schedules 
for teachers now yield $5,000 to $6,000 annual 
income for large numbers of single teachers. To 
live as well as these single teachers, the families 
must have incomes of about $10,000 to $12,000. 


It is not our purpose in these paragraphs to 
argue the case for dependency differentials or 
against sex differentials. It is our purpose to 
illustrate that there are important problems for 
men in education, and that there is much valuable 
information which can and should be made avail- 
able about the problems. Who stands in a better 
position than Phi Delta Kappa to show “deliber- 
ate and intensive concern” into these problems 
of the men who serve education? 
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Research or Propaganda? 


pm Stephen M. Corey, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia, has questioned whether Ford Foundation 
expenditures on what it has called research in edu- 
cation is research or merely activity to propagandize 
convictions which foundation officials have arrived 
at independently. 

Corey says that Fund for the Advancement of 
Education officers do not seem to doubt the value 
of teacher aides, of the classroom use of television, 
or the value of an apprentice type of teacher edu- 
cation. They are busily engaged in arguing that this 
is the case and in many instances grant funds in 
order to demonstrate it. 

He points to an unhappy consequence to founda- 
tions or governmental agencies having available 
huge amounts of money that may be given to uni- 
versities which will docilely conduct research on 
problems the officials of the fund-granting agencies 
believe crucial: Thousands of man-days are spent 
by university personnel developing research pro- 
posals that conform to the real or fancied interests 
of the agency directors. This tends to remove de- 
cision-making from the persons most intimately in- 
volved with research, the investigators themselves. 


Math-Science Enrollments Up 

® For the first time since 1910, the percentage 
of students enrolled in high-school mathematics 
and science courses is showing an increase, accord- 
ing to U. S. Office of Education figures. Despite 
previous percentage declines, however, the total 
number of students enrolled in such courses has 
increased steadily and is now the highest in the 
nation’s history. 

More and more schools have been offering science 
and mathematics, the office reports. The percentage 
of public high schools offering courses in chemistry 
or physics to twelfth grade pupils rose from 77 in 
1954 to 82 last year. Schools offering plane geometry 
courses to tenth graders rose from 78 per cent to 
81 per cent. 

The study shows that the percentage of high- 
school pupils taking algebra decreased from nearly 
56.9 in 1910 to a low of 24.6 in 1952, then increased 
to 28.7 per cent in 1956. However, the total num- 
ber enrolled increased from about 500,000 in 1910 
to more than two million in 1956. 

There were wide regional variations in science 
and mathematics enrollment in 1956. For example, 
90 per cent of tenth graders in the South Atlantic 
region were studying biology, but only 65 per cent 
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in Pacific Coast states. 

Many small high schools do not offer advanced 
science or mathematics. Although they enroll a 
relatively small proportion of the total, such schools 
account for the fact that approximately 100,000 
high-school seniors have no opportunity to take ad- 
vanced mathematics. 

A full report on these matters will be published 
by the Office of Education shortly. 


Four Lessons at a Time 


® An electronic system has been developed at 
the St. Scholastica Academy, Covington, La., which 
permits a teacher to conduct four lessons at the 
same time in one classroom. 

Teachers’ and pupils’ desks are wired for sound. 
Tape recordings of the different lessons are played 
for different groups. By pressing a button, the 
teacher can talk with any child. Because he is 
equipped with a headset and mike, the pupil can 
ask individual questions of the teacher. 

Standardized tests reportedly show that Academy 
pupils do two or more years’ academic work in one 
year. 

The unique system is described in the College and 
University Bulletin. 


NEA Turns to Madison Avenue 


B® Emphasis of the NEA’s enormously expanded 
program, backed by doubled dues, is on public rela- 
tions for the schools. The annual Press and Radio- 
TV Division budget was trebled (to $750,000) and 
one of the country’s leading public relations firms 
is being engaged to assist in utilizing television and 
radio programs to stimulate and inform public in- 
terest in educational affairs. 

One of the first steps of the press-radio-TV di- 
vision was to open a New York office. Richard 
Krolik, formerly with NBC’s Wide Wide World and 
Today and ex-TV director for Life, heads it. Mem- 
bers of the NEA-sponsored National School Public 
Relations Association throughout the country are 
giving direction and help as the press-radio cam- 
paign gathers headway. 

Although modest in comparison with that of many 
a major U. S. association,* the PR budget of the 
NEA has already shown what it can do. The big 
NBC Monitor “Back-to-School” project of early 
September was just one example. 


*The AFL-CIO gave its Committee on Political Education 
$3,000,000 in 1956 to “elect a Democratic President and Con- 


gressmen friendly to labor. 
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Check That Label, Please! 


The address label on this magazine is 
printed in BLACK if your Phi Delta Kappa 
dues for the 49th fiscal year have been re- 
ceived at the international headquarters of- 
fice. You are in good standing. 

But if the label is in GREEN, your good 
standing expired on May 31, 1957. You 
will not receive the magazine after Decem- 
ber unless dues are remitted to the inter- 
national office by December 15. You or 
your chapter treasurer can do this. 

To regain good standing, you may do 
one of two things: 

1. Send $4.00, plus chapter dues, to your 
chapter treasurer, using the directory on 
the last pages of this issue. The amount of 
chapter dues is indicated. 

(or) 

2. Send the same total to J. R. Jones, 
Business Manager, Phi Delta Kappa, 8th 
and Union, Bloomington, Ind. 

Do not send separate checks for chapter 
and fraternity dues. To be accepted either 
by your chapter or by international head- 
quarters, your check must include chapter 
dues plus the $4.00 international dues. 











Emphasis on Elementary 


B® The small number of capable men interested 
in elementary school administration has been of 
increasing concern in recent years. Now come in- 
dications that the elementary principalship is grow- 
ing in stature and importance. According to Mickel- 
son and Hansen in the new McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, Elementary School Administration, “Increas- 
ingly, the principal is being regarded ‘as an educa- 
tional leader rather than merely as a high grade 
clerical worker.” This is happening because of the 
evolvement of the “neighborhood-type” elementary 
school, in which the principal emerges as a com- 
munity educational leader, say Mickelson and Han- 
sen. 

Straws in the wind: The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion appointed a specialist in elementary school ad- 
ministration this summer, Dr. Stuart E. Dean 
(Alpha Lambda 124). The NEA’s Department of 
Elementary School Principals has released a” 72- 
page booklet titled The Flexible School. A new 
national publication was recently launched for the 
elementary principal: The Principal's Letter, Croft 
Publications, New London, Conn. 

* * * 

In one three-day period sixteen children asked for 
buffalo steak at a popular Chicago restaurant. Rea- 
son: A favorite cowboy had mentioned it on TV. 
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Fight That Frustrated Feeling 


B® Recommended reading for administrators with 
that frustrated feeling in the face of criticism of 
the schools: Harold G. Shane’s article in the Sep- 
tember Nation’s Schools. Dr. Shane answers, usually 
with research evidence, such questions as, “Are ele- 
mentary schools ‘too easy’ on children?” “What 
has happened to history and geography?” “Are we 
‘brain wasting’ gifted children?” “Are Europe’s 
elementary schools better than ours?” “Have our 
high school programs deteriorated?” “Are languages 
being ignored?” “How competent are our teachers?” 
“Does public education cost too much?” “What 
do report cards report?” “Does education lack pur- 
pose?” 

Sample quote: “Actually, the proportion of our 
national income spent on education has averaged ap- 
proximately 3 per cent for many years and has 
shown little significant variation for decades. Yet 
the proportionate number of students has greatly 
increased. In 1900, there were 699,403 students in 
our high schools. In 1956 there were 8,472,478! 
We now educate 12 to 13 children at the high school 
level for every one enrolled in 1900, yet the per- 
centage of income invested in their education re- 
mains identical.” 


The Funeral Dirge 


& The historic debate which brought death to HR 
1 (federal school construction bill) in late July 
was poorly reported in the nation’s press. But it 
was hotly contested and put in the record the most 
disparate “facts” and opinions. Among figures of- 
fered, the following, read by Rep. Coya Knutson 
of Minnesota, are interesting: 

Costa Rica spends 17.7 per cent of its national 
budget for education. 

Finland spends 15.8 per cent of its national budget 
for education. 

The USSR spends 12.8 per cent of its national 
budget for education. 

(The United States spends approximately 1 per 
cent of its national budget for purely educational 
purposes. ) 

Said Knutson, “We need to learn what others 
have learned—that the interest of the government in 
a literate citizenry is a fundamental interest, par- 
ticularly so in this modern world. . . . We cannot 
afford to let any country outrun this country in 
securing the broadest possible basic literacy.” 


Doubled Salaries by 1962? 


® To meet the need for teachers in post-high- 
school education, salaries should be increased to 
“no less than double the present average level na- 
tionally within five to ten years.” 

This is the most striking recommendation made 
in the second report of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School. 

But suggestions for achieving a “needed tripling 
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of college expenditures by 1970” are extremely 
general. State and local assistance must be expanded, 
the committee feels, but existing programs of fed- 
eral support should merely “be continued.” A re- 
vision in federal revenue laws to encourage larger 
individual contributions to educational institutions 
is recommended, however. For students, the com- 
mittee also wants tax revision to permit deductions 
covering the costs of higher education. 

Expanded guidance services and enlarged loan 
and scholarship programs under local, state, and 
private auspices are urged. A federal work-study 
program which would enable institutions to expand 
their on-campus work opportunities is also sug- 
gested. 

The committee would like stronger federal lead- 
ership in devising programs to meet the education 
crisis. It would like better coordination of federal 
activities on behalf of colleges and more adequate 
reporting of need, but all this must stop short of 
any federal move to control institutions of higher 
learning. 

Life of the committee was extended by Congress 
and a third report may be expected by the end 
of the year. 


That Worldwide Refrain 


® The leading problem in education the world 
over is “too many students, not enough teachers,” 
according to Dr. William G. Carr, NEA exe- 
cutive secretary and secretary general of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, which met in Frankfort, Germany, this 
summer. 

He said, “We believe the recognized remedies— 
higher teacher pay, better working conditions, small- 
er classes—are what is needed to attract more of 
the best young people to the teaching profession. 
And we feel those remedies will cure educational 
ailments whether they are in Cambodia or Kansas.” 

WCOTP delegates heard discussions of teacher 
supply based on reports from thirty-seven countries. 
They voted to admit eleven new members to the 
organization, which now has eighty-one national 
and sixty-five associate members. 


Public Prescription (Slightly Confused) 


®> The American Institute of Public Opinion gives 
the teaching profession a mandate direct from the 
public: Be patient and understanding (this is the 
No. | trait of a successful teacher), but discipline 
students more strictly than you do now. 

The best way to accomplish the latter is the old- 
fashioned “licking,” according to AIPO respondents. 
Spank, slap, or shake. Other public-approved meas- 
ures: take away privileges, assign more homework, 
keep after school more often, bring the parents into 
the case. 

(A clear majority of teachers interviewed also 
think they should be permitted to exercise more 
strict discipline.) 
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Or Is It a Talk-Trend? 


® A trend toward state adoption of certain fed- 
eral educational functions seems to be gathering 
momentum. The Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee has already approved a plan which would 
give complete state responsibility for five federal- 
grant programs. In return, the federal government 
would give up taxes it now collects, said to total 
$500,000,000 annually. Education programs the 
states would assume are school lunch and vocational 
education. Non-education programs are disaster re- 
lief, water polution, and old-age assistance. Among 
taxes the U.S. Treasury would relinquish are those 
on cabarets, safe deposit boxes, and bowling alleys. 
A final proposal will be submitted on December | 
to President Eisenhower, who first suggested that 
states should “reassume” these functions at the 1957 
State Governors’ Conference. Heading the joint 
committee are Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson and Governor Lane Dwinell, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Last Little Red School House 


® Connecticut’s last one-room school, the Little 
Red School House at New Canaan, closed its doors 
permanently at the end of the 1956-57 school year. 
But other states have failed to eliminate the one- 
room school. The U.S. Office of Education notes 
that there were still 43,000 in 1953-54. The num- 
ber was 143,000 in 1931-32. 


UNESCO No Longer Dirty Word 


Bb Congress has said a kind word for UNESCO. 
After listening to charges by the American Legion 
that UNESCO harbors Communists, promotes one- 
worldism, and tries to use the American schools 
for inculcating world-government notions, a House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee stated that it was 
impressed by: 

1. UNESCO’s record in helping more than thirty 
nations build or strengthen free compulsory school 
systems. 

2. UNESCO’s record in stimulating a free flow 
of ideas throughout the world. 

3. UNESCO’s help in presenting “the American 
story” to the rest of the world. 

None of the Legion charges is true, the subcom- 
mittee concluded. Evidence offered by Dr. Worth 
McClure (Nu 137) nailed down the conclusion. 
While executive secretary of the AASA, McClure 
asked big city superintendents whether UNESCO 
attempted to interfere in their school systems. Their 
answer, to a man: “No.” 


Research Answers for Critics 


B® The December, 1957, Research Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the NEA Research Division, will be de- 
voted to research answers to criticisms of public 
education. Director Sam Lambert has collected in- 
formation bearing on some twenty criticisms some- 
times leveled at the public schools. 
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Phi Delta Kappa’s 25th Biennium Leaders 


This group of Phi Delta Kappa officials, posed in working dress before the new international head- 
quarters building, was. in session some forty hours between Thursday noon, August 22, and Sunday 
afternoon, August 25. During this period they took a historic step in authorizing a Phi Delta Kappa 
Research Corporation and planned precedent-setting recommendations for the Biennial Council in De- 
cember. The Council will meet on the University of Michigan campus at Ann Arbor. 


L. to R., kneeling—Charles R. Foster, Ist V-P; M. L. Cushman, Pres.; Arthur T. Tait, Dist. Il 
Rep.; John C. Whinnery, 2nd V-P; and J. R. Jones, Bus. Mgr. Rear—Maynard Bemis, Exec. Sec’y; 
A. Glenn Clark, Dist. VI Rep.; Russel S. Merkel, Dist. V Rep.; Ernest M. Anderson, Record. Sec’y; 
Gordon I. Swanson, Dist. IV Rep.; J. Roy Leevy, Comptroller; Guy C. Mitchell, Dist. VII Rep.; and 
Robert E. Strickler, Dist. III Rep. Homer Boroughs, Dist. I Rep., was unable to attend. 
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Actually FILLS ITSELF 


The reservoir is in the base, not the barrel 
NO LEVERS, NO PLUNGERS, NO TRICK GADGETS 
NOTHING TO PUSH, PULL, TWIST OR GET OUT OF ORDER 


Atm. 


* A genuinely fine, smooth-writing, long-lasting pen 

%* Easy to fill—Cap can't stick 

*% Ink will not evaporate—Uses any good ink 

*% One filling lasts for months 

% No cleaning required 

% The ink never comes in contact with the plastic, 
thus we guarantee no odor at any time 








PLEASE NOTE 
This item now supplied with PDK insignia only. Orders 
for PERSONALIZED or MONOGRAMMED sets can- 
not be accepted after October 1. 











Add for packing and post- 

age to any point in the 

United States: 
MI siipeteoisie 

2-3 sets 

4-5 sets 

6-7 sets iiieatecoi 

IN voxssincevencecinencead 


.. SVE 
...61¢ 
... 16¢ 
$1.10 


( ) Maroon ( ) Gray ( ) Hunter Green 


( ) Ivory ( ) Coral 











OHIO MEMBERS ONLY ADD 3% ‘SALES TAX. 














